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CHARLATANS OPERATE, BUT LICENSE PLAN 
IS DANGEROUS AND IMPRACTICABLE, INSIST 
NEW YORK TEACHERS AS INQUIRY BEGINS 


Chairman Philip Berolzheimer and Mayor’s 
Heated Discussions as 300 Members 


Committee Hear 
of Music Profession 


Attend City Hall Meeting—Menace of Fake Teachers Ad- 
mitted, but Difficulties Are Seen in Proposal to Issue 
Licenses—Education of Public and Supervision by In- 
spector Advanced as Alternative Measures—Branches of 
Profession Agree to Appoint Representatives for Confer- 
ence, and emeang | is s Adjour ned Until Nov. 15 
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ORE than 300 ‘Sore of music in oni York City voiced their dis- 
approval of any plan for licensing members of the profession at 


the opening hearing on the subject held at City Hall on Oct. 17. 


The 


committee, appointed by Mayor John F. Hylan to investigate conditions 
with a view to ousting the charlatan and unqualified teacher, heard a 
score of arguments by speakers representing all branches of the pro- 
fession, and took under consideration a number of suggestions offered 


for improving conditions without resort to a license bureau. 
action was postponed until Nov. 15 at 4 p.m., 


continued at City Hall. 


The invitations sent out by the com- 
mittee to the music teachers and others in 
touch with the situation aroused such a 
degree of interest that the Board of Esti- 
mate chamber was filled to capacity. The 
discussion became heated more than once 
during the session of two hours and a 
half. Finally it was decided, on the sug- 
gestion of Charles D. Isaacson, to organ- 
ize each group of the profession and ap- 
point representatives to confer with the 
committee at some subsequent date. 

City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, 
who is chairman of Mayor Hylan’s com- 
mittee; Acting Corporation Counsel 
John P. Nicholson, Commissioner of Li- 
censes John C. Gilchrist and Secretary 
Willis Holly all took an active part in 
the hearing and examined every speaker 
as to his views on conditions and his 
plans for coping with them. All ad- 
mitted that New York shelters a numbe1 
of charlatans who prey upon the youth- 
ful and inexperienced music student. 

Mr. Berolzheimer, at the opening of 
the meeting, made it clear that the hear- 
ing was called simply to get an idea of 
the music teachers’ attitude toward a 
plan for regulating the profession, and 
that no action would be taken until all 
had been heard and the investigation 
complete. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
plenty of charlatans and incompetent 
teachers exist in the profession,” he said. 
“I have any amount of evidence and 
know. of many cases myself. We have 
found some teachers in this city who ex- 
hibit diplomas alleged to have heen 
awarded by foreign conservatories, but 
on careful investigation we have ascer- 
tained that these institutions do not exist. 
Many of these fakers have received as 
much as $300 or $400 from pupils who 
have little or nothing to show for their 
expenditure. I believe that the licensing 
of music teachers would place the pro- 
fession on as high a plane as the medical 
and legal professions.” 

Dr. William C. Carl, 
Guilmant Organ School, was the first 
teacher asked to discuss the licensing 
subject. “When you attempt to license 
the teacher of music,” he said, “you at- 
tempt a very difficult thing. There are 
many teachers who would be unable to 
pass certain examinations and yet are 
teaching and getting splendid results. h 
is almost impossible to fix a standard of 
examination. Most teachers are born 
and not made. It seems to me that there 
must be some other plan for eliminating 
the fraudulent teacher. It might be done 
by means of a council—by a sort of rouna 
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table discussion—with the teacher ex- 
plaining his work, his training and his 
results. License by means of a fixed ex- 
amination does not seem to be an efficient 
means of meeting the situation. I grant 
you that something must be done. Some- 
thing must be accomplished to raise the 
status of music teachers in New York.” 
Frank Damrosch, head of the New 
York Institute of Musical Art, was the 
next speaker. He advocated a system of 
supervision under which the record of a 
teacher’s work could be followed for a 
period of at least two years. Most ‘im- 
portant of all, he pointed out, is theedut- 
cation of the public so that it may under- 
stand whether or not a teacher is good. 


Examination Too Elusive--~— 


“Nothing is so elusive as examination 
in any of the arts,” he said. “You can- 
not ask questions and then by direct 
answers say the person is qualified. 
Think of the many people who think they 
have a right to teach. It is shameful 
and disgraceful, and it is a wonder how 
they put it over. The difficulty this com- 
mittee faces is the means of licensing. 
Music congresses for years have dis- 
cussed the matter, but have reached no 
definite conclusion.” 

Mr. Damrosch explained a system of 
examination put into use by the Royal 
Academy of Music in Great Britain a 
few years ago. Under this plan, ex- 
aminers were sent through the country 
and, for a nominal fee, issued diplomas 
of three sorts—one for junior teaching, 
one for intermediate and one for ad- 
vanced teaching. This was not a success, 
he said, because many teachers who 
passed the examination had few of the 
qualities which are necessary to a teacher 
in disseminating knowledge. 

“No teacher,” continued Mr. Damrosch, 
“is so expensive as the one who does 
harm. I do not know how we are to get rid 
of him, save by a widespread education 
of the general public. A commissioner of 
music in the public schools is the first 
step. Licensing does not seem practi- 
cable to me, but I do think it might be 
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possible to have an inspector who could 
observe the teacher’s qualifications and 
results over a period of time, look into 
his personal character and become ac- 
quainted with his cultural background.” 

Herbert Witherspoon, voice teacher 
and president of the American Academy 
of Teachers of Voice, was called upon as 
spokesman for his organization. The 
Academy includes Walter S. Bogert, Wil- 
liam S. Brady, Dudley Buck, George Fer- 
gusson, George Hamlin, Frederick H. 
Haywood, Sergei Klibansky, Gardner 
Lamson, Walter Leary, Graham Reed, 
Francis Rogers, Oscar Saenger, Oscar 
Seagle, George E. Shea, Percy Rector 
Stephens and Mr. Witherspoon. On the 
night before the hearing the Academy 
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held a special meeting at which the li- 
censing project was discussed and Mr. 
Witherspoon was appointed to speak. 
The organization was founded several 
months ago with the express purpose of 
raising the standard of ethics in the pro- 
fession of voice teaching. 

“We are facing a great evil,” said Mr. 
Witherspoon. “In plain American slang, 
there are a lot of fakers in New York. 
The question is how to rid ourselves 
of them without harming the honest 
teacher. And then the question arises, 
‘What is an honest teacher?’ You must 
find a means of judging that before a 
licensing plan can be put into operation. 
There are a score of voice teachers here 
to-day and they all have their own ideas 
about teaching. How are we to say this 
one is honest and that one is not? The 
greatest ménace is not the charlatan but 
the teacher who believes honestly that he 
knows the right thing and reaily does 
not know it. 

‘“‘We must be sane about this thing,”’ he 
continued. “We have licensed lawyers, 
but within a few blocks of here I can 
show you a dozen shyster lawyers. We 
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Heated Discussions as Teachers Protest 
Against New York Licensing Proposal 
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have licensed doctors, but I can take you 


to Broadway and show a score of fake. 


physicians. Will licensing be any more 
effective among teachers of music? I 
do not believe you can invent a system 
of licensing until your subject becomes 
standardized. You can’t standardize tone 
and you don’t want to if you could. You 
can’t standardize a way of singing and 
you don’t want to if you could.” 

Here Mr. Witherspoon was interrupted 
by a storm of applause from the 300 
teachers. 


Public Education the Best Plan 


“T believe,” continued Mr. Witherspoon, 
“that the only way to eradicate the evil 
is to teach: people how to know what is 
right in music teaching. We must raise 
the ethical standard from within the pro- 
fession. If we music teachers through- 
out the country can organize so that 
teachers will agree to obey manly and 
womanly ideals and hold out against bad 
ideals of teaching, we will have accom- 
plished a great deal toward the desired 
objective.” 

Mr. Witherspoon also warned the com- 
mittee against the danger of a licensing 
plan falling into bad hands and becoming 
a menace to honest teachers. “It could 
very easily become an instrument of 
envy, revenge, jealousy and many of the 
other vices which unfortunately exist in 
the world,” he added. 

Baroness Katherine Evans von Klen- 
ner, president of the National Opera Club 
of America, expressed similar views to 
those of the speakers who preceded her. 
There was need of some action to clear 
the atmosphere, she said, but she added 
that a licensing scheme seemed to her 
inadvisable. An inspector whose busi- 
ness it was to keep in touch with teachers 
and their results was the plan she offered 
in its place. 

Amy Ray-Sewards, teacher of pianu, 
made a protest against the inclusion of 
piano teachers with teachers of voice in 
the committee’s investigation. 

“T do not think the cases are the same 
at all,” she said. “The work of the piano 
teacher is concerned with certain funda- 
mentals and it is possible to discover 
whether or not he is qualified. No two 
vocal teachers will agree on a singie 
method and therefore the field is open to 
frauds and charlatans. I must say I do 
not see why even the teaching of voice 
cannot be put on some sort of a common 
basis. Surely there are fundamentals in 
the teaching of any art, and once these 
are arrived at, some sort of regulation 
can be achieved.” She doubted the prac- 
ticability of the licensing plan. 

Mr. Holly read several letters from 
interested persons who were unable to 
attend the hearing. Among these were 
Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, organist and 
dean of San Diego musicians; W. J. Hen- 
derson. music critic of the New York 
Herald: Irving Weil, music critic of the 
New York Evening Journal; Edmund 
Severn of the Severn Studios, Mrs. Ellen 
Augusta Hayes and Mrs. Sada Cowen, 
chairman of the Stadium Concert audi- 
tion committee. 

Dr. Stewart wrote that he had at- 
tempted for years to secure some sort 
of regulation of music teachers in his 
state and had once carried the matter as 
far as the state legislature, where his 
efforts were blocked by the opposition of 
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No “Life for the Czar” for 
Russian Soviet 


ETROGRAD, Oct. 2.—The title 

of Glinka’s “A ‘Life for the 
Czar” has been found so odious to 
the Soviet authorities and to the 
management of the Marinsky The- 
ater that the tradition which made 
the piece the opening opera of the 
season for a score of years has been 
abandoned, and “Russlan and Lud- 
milla” substituted. “A Life for 
the Czar” will not be produced 
again on the Russian stage until 
the book has been so rewritten that 
the hero gives his life for the people 
and not for the Emperor. The 
name has been changed to “Ivan 
Soussasine.” Aside from this dis- 
turbance, the season here is pro- 
ceeding placidly, and shows pros- 
pects of establishing a new record 
for activity under the Soviet 
régime. 
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the teachers. He sent to Chairman Ber- 
olzheimer a copy of the bill which he at- 
tempted to pass through the California 
legislature. “I am glad to see,” he wrote, 
“that my efforts are bearing fruit in the 
greatest music center in America.” 

Mr. Henderson and Mr. Weil expressed 
themselves as heartily in favor of some 
plan for regulating the profession. 

Mr. Severn took an indignant view of 


the investigation and declared it “an un- 
merited insult to the profession of music 
teaching.” 

Mrs. Hayes and Mrs. Cowen both com- 
mended the work of the committee. 

Charles D, Isaacson, director of the 
Evening Mail Concerts, in suggesting 
that each branch of the profession ap- 
point a representative to confer with 
Chairman Berolzheimer and his commit- 
tee at some date subsequent to the meet- 
ing in November, expressed himself as 
doubtful of the success of a license board 
for music teachers. He believes, how- 
ever, that the committee and the profes- 
sion together can arrive at some work- 
able plan. 





BOSTON BARS ISADORA DUNCAN 





Dancer Assails “Puritan Pru- 
dery and Vulgarity”; 
Charges Hypocrisy 


By Henry Levine 

BosToNn, Oct. 23.—Isadora Duncan has 
been barred from further appearances 1n 
Boston by Mayor Curley and his staff of 
censors. This action has been taken by 
the public officials because of the diver- 
gence in their ideas of propriety and 
those entertained by the dancer. 


Objection was taken to Miss Duncan’s 
style of dressing at both performances in 
Symphony Hall, and the Boston papers, 
except the Transcript, were scathing in 
their ridicule. After Saturday’s per- 
formance, Miss Duncan retaliated in a 
speech denouncing her critics, and de- 


fending her theories. Pointing to the 
nude statues in niches round the hall, 
she asked, “If canned Greek art is per- 
mitted, why object to the beauty of the 
living body?” 

Explaining her views on Soviet Russia, 
she waved a red scarf, and called this 
color hers—“the color of life and 
vigor,” while she alluded to the New 
Englanders as “dull and gray.” 

Before leaving Boston, Miss Duncan 
asserted that her object in the dance 
is to inspire reverence, whereas half-clad 
chorus girls, she said, are permitted tc 
appeal to the baser instincts. She as- 
sailed “New England Puritanism,” de- 
scribing Boston as “the hot-bed of Puri- 
tan prudery and vulgarity,” and Boston 
Conservatives “the lifeless end sterile of 
the country.” Bostonians, she declared, 
were actuated by fear of truth, hypo- 
crisy, and concealed baseness. “I heartily 
despise Boston,” she concluded. 





TO AID JUNIOR CLUBS 





Federation Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music Issues Pamphlet 


Under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
has issued a pamphlet compiled by Mrs. 
William John Hall, national chairman 


of the junior department of the Federa- 
tion, and devoted to the promotion and 
the general interests of junior music 
clubs. 

The pamphlet contains concise and de- 
tailed advice upon the formation and 
conducting of junior music clubs, sug- 
gestions for constitution and by-laws and 
general organization. Following this 
are sixteen programs each illustrative of 
orchestral instruments, singly or _ in 
groups, all of which are compiled with 
regard to tunefulness and at the same 
time to the quality of the composition. 
Before each program is a short explana- 
tion of the character and history of the 
instrument, and such numbers as are 
obtainable for the phonograph or player- 
piano, are designated. The pamphlet is 
obtainable at the offices of the National 
Bureau, New York. 





Russian Artists Coming to America 


Among Russian visitors who will be 
heard in the United States this season, 
according to a Moscow dispatch to the 
New York Herald, are the Andriev Na- 


tional Russian Orchestra of thirty-five 
nieces, playing the balalaika; Baroness 
Zenia Alexandrovna Engelhardt, harp- 
ist. assisted by a Russian soprano and a 
violinist; the Lubimoff Quartet, playing 
old Russian melodies with instruments 
of former days, and the Moscow Kapella, 
a chorus of 100 under Paul Chisanankoff 
of the Moscow Conservatory. The Kapella 
has been formed since the revolution and 
has not been heard outside of Russia. 





Jascha Fischberg Made Concertmaster of 
City Symphony 

Jascha Fischberg, Russian violinist, 

who came to this country recently from 

Petrograd, has been selected by Dirk 

Foch, conductor of the City Symphony 


of New York, as concertmaster of that 
organization for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Fischberg has played throughout Europe, 
both as soloist and as concertmaster, hav- 
ing led the violin section of the Orches- 
tra of the Imperial Russian Society of 
Petrograd under such conductors as 
Mengelberg, Glazounoff and Safonoff. He 
was a pupil of Leopold Auer at the Im- 
perial Conservatory in Petrograd, from 
which institution he was graduated in 
1910. The orchestra will give its in- 


augural concert in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 


18. The list of soloists include Elena 
Gerhardt, mezzo-soprano; Paul Bender, 
baritone; Marguerite Namara, soprano; 
Erika Morini, violinist; Darius Milhaud, 
pianist; Sophie Braslau, contralto, and 
Emilio de Gogorza, baritone. 
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Matzenauer Soloist in Opening 
Concert in Los Angeles Series 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 21.— Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, was the soloist at the open- 
ing concert of the season by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic on Oct. 21. An 


audience, estimated at 3000 persons, ac- 
corded Walter Henry Rothwell, conduc- 
tor, a welcoming ovation that delayed the 
opening number for some time. Mme. 
Matzenauer sang with opulent voice the 
arias, “O Don Fatale,” from Verdi’s 
“Don Carlos,” and “Gerichter Gott,” 
from Wagner’s “Rienzi.” 

The orchestral contribution comprised 
Beethoven’s First Symphony, Strauss’ 
“Don Juan” and the Overture to Weber’s 
“Freiscniitz.” The organization played 
with great spirit. Much applause was 
accorded soloist, conductor and players. 

W. F. GATEs. 


Mme. 





Training Richmond, Ind., Piano Teachers 
in Class Methods 


RICHMOND, IND., Oct. 21.—A new de- 
parture in the music department of the 
public schools has been introduced by J. 
E. Maddy, supervisor, in the establish- 
ment of demonstration classes weekly in 
plano to train piano teachers in the city 
schools in class methods. At present 
there are nine piano classes conducted in 
the schools, with an average of twelve 
pupils in each. 

ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 





Damrosch to Be Soloist in First Concert 
in Aeolian Hall Series 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony, will play the first 
piano part in the performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ “Le Carnaval des Animaux,” 


which will be included in the orchestra’s 
first program of the season in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 29. The 
second piano part will be played by Leo- 
pold Damrosch Mannes and the work will 
be conducted by René Pollain. Other 
numbers on the program are Brahms’ 
Symphony No. 2 in D and the Concerto 
in A Minor for String Orchestra by 
Vivaldi, arranged by Sam Franko. 
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A Kindly Commentator 


From the : 
“‘Times-Leader,” Wilkes-Barre, Pa., : 
Oct. 20, 1922 
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HERE are many writers discussing 
music and many of them are pictur- 
esque and informing. But ask the many 
who read the musings of Mephisto the 
venerable—in the etymological sense— 
writer in MUSICAL AMERICA, and they 


will agree that once you start to read 
him, you go along until he has finished, 
and then wish he hadn’t finished so soon. 

He has succeeded from the first years 
of his voluminous musical comment in 
being interesting and fairminded, in 
spite of the fact that he has discussed 
the idiosyncrasies of great people, both 
personal and musical. Deftly concealing 
the fact that he is going at musical aca- 
demicism, he still frequently does carry 
along his comments in that vein, and ar- 
rives though without the use of over- 
much terminology, at correct judgments, 
with the aid of long experience and 
abundant common sense. 

Seemingly iconoclastic at times, he still 
has persuasive power in knocking down 
images, to convert the reader to the 
idea that they ought to be knocked down, 
no matter how long some of them have 
been standing. But it is in the mellow 
winning way he has in discussing per- 
sons and personalities that he contrives 
to be most alluring. Just recently he 
gave us a little gossip about Heifetz, and 
Lenore Ulric, personable, interesting 
and kind. And anon he goes on to talk 
about Elman and the family around him, 
and affording all along a glimpse of the 
generous talents of the family and El- 
man’s persisting taste for bachelorhood, 
despite many, many temptations to as- 
sume the obligations of a family of his 
own. It was delightful to read as to 
Elman’s intention to perfect his citi- 
zenship, the announcement to the clerk 
in New York that Elman was coming 
to take out his final papers and the re- 
mark of said clerk: “Mischa Elman? 
Who the hell is Mischa Elman?” 

This column of Mephisto has long since 
become famous as a free lance comment 
on music, music people, and music con- 
ditions. The best of it is that the com- 
ment is not swayed by the prejudices of 
academicism, but is very human, very 
fair and very persuasive and with all 
this is very enlightening. It was human 
of Mephisto to say how boyishly pleased 
Stokowski was lately—Stokowski, who 
though proud of his orchestra, proud of 
his wife and proud of many other things, 
yet plumed himself most particularly 
because he had guided his small flivver 
several hundred miles through the 
mountains and vales of New England. 
It reminded one of Hofmann’s delight as 
in overalls he tinkers with his automo- 
bile; of Sousa, who loves to get on horse- 
back, or to grasp a 12 gage and knock 
down the clay pigeons. 





American Violinist Becomes Officer of 
Legion of Honor 


Joseph Louis Theophile Planel, Ameri- 
can violinist and composer, who was re- 


cently promoted from Chevalier to an 
Officer of the French Legion of Honor, 
was, according to a Paris dispatch to the 
New York Herald, born in California, 
where his father, a musician, is said to 
have organized the city’s first orchestra. 
The boy was sent to Paris for his educa- 
tion, studied piano and violin and en- 
gaged in concert activities, making uap- 
pearances at intervals in the United 
States. Mme. Planel, who is an Officer 
de |’Instruction Publique, is well known 
as diseuse and founder of an institution 
for instruction in the arts in Paris. She 
accompanied her husband on a joint art- 
ist tour of cities of the United States, 
Mexico and Central America in 1909. 





German Opera Company to Open Its 
Tour in Baltimore 


The German Opera Company, which is 
scheduled for an American tour under 


the management of George Hartmann, 
will make its first appearance before an 
American audience in Baltimore. The 
company will proceed from there to 
Washington and Philadelphia, and will 
open its New York season of Wagnerian 
opera at the Manhattan Opera House on 
Feb. 12. The company, which is recruit- 
ed from the various opera houses in Ger- 
many, will play its répertoire at the 
Deutsche Opernhaus in Berlin previous 
to sailing. 
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IS NEW YORK THE REAL MUSIC CEN TER’ ? 


Finds Mad Desire to Popularize and Commer ialhes the Aite--Ihien pre of Taste and Quality Unattainable Along Lines Fol- 
lowed To-day—Situation in Metropolis Is Subject of Strong Criticism—State or National Conservatory Needed to Lead Cre- 
ative Talent to Finest Achievements—Art Impersonal, but Personal Attitude Dominates in Concert Halls—“‘Perpetual 
Reiteration of Certain Composers’ Works” Described as Discouraging State of Affairs—Sees Reproach of Ignorance and 


Sham Hanging Heavily Upon Us, and Commends Ideal of Per 
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the greatest risk on account of this. 
and quality at a high level, it will not be along the lines followed to-day. 
In the life of the Greeks, the greatest people the world has ever known, 
It was studied with ardor and rev- 
for reverence is a necessary attitude towards an understanding 
“child” whose “emotion seizes the human heart 
There is a great 


music played a most important part. 
erence; 
of this marvelous art, this 


with that intensity which is independent of the idea.” 
movement on foot, and much js being done by well-meaning people, to promote 
With rev- 


a love for music among the masses. 
erence? Let us inquire. 

The great metropolis of New York 
is supposed to be one of the grea, world 
centers of music. In one sense jnly is 
this true. All the great artist] pass 
through, play, or sing here, and there 
are many, very many, established brgan- 
izations supported by private swscrip- 
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By HARRIET LANIER 


PRESIDENT, SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC OF NEW YORK 
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apparent to all thinkine ite that in this 
great upheaval of world forces civilization hangs in the 
balance and that the Arts are in the most critical con- 
being actually 

Take music in this city, 
what little we know about it to disappear 
popularize and commercialize all the arts?” 
Music, whose peculiar qualities lay it open to such possi- 
bilities more easily than either painting or sculpture, runs 
If we keep the standards of taste 


threatened with total 
for example. 


But how is it being done? 


eclipse. 
Are we to allow 
in the mad 





tion or endowment. These, however, do 
not make New York in truth a great 
musical center, There is no conservatory 
of music, as in Paris, or Berlin, or 
Petrograd, or many other continental 
cities. There is nothing by which to 


UT 


establish a high standard—one so high 
that few can attain it. The Americans 
do not find their national expression in 
music. We have, however, a large num- 
ber of Slavs, Teutons, Jews, Poles, and 
Czecho-Slovaks among us, and, when 
they have become absoroed into our na- 
tional life, we can, through them, have 
a public as appreciative, as sensitive to 
quality, as the most musical nations, 
and we should start at once to prepare 


to benefit by this understanding and 
love of music which they will bring 
to us. 


There should be, in addition to music 
schools, a conservatory, where the study 
of music should be sustained by a rich 
and liberal education, where competitive 
examinations in the humanities, backed 
by a thorough knowledge of English, 
must keep pace with the musical studies. 
This is not yet the case, and never will 
be until the State or city realizes the 
importance of granting large sums of 
money toward the higher education of 
the people. For instance, a diploma 
from the Institute of Musical Art, no 
matter how high a plane it may reach 
as a school of art, can never mean what 
a diploma does from the Paris Conserva- 


PiNUDNALULDELOUUUALDU EEO 


tion as Aim to Inspire Public 
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tory, which is supported by the Govern- 
ment. It must be a national institution, 
or at least of the State. Those who wish 
to become great, either as creative art- 
ists, or as interpretative artists, must 
be highly, intensively trained. This is a 
truism, but it is not understood by our 
public, and that is why the road is 
paved for the commercialization of music 


here. 


Music says nothing to the greater part 
of our public, but makes its impression 
as a more or less agreeable sound; and 
the louder it is, the more truly wonderful 
they seem to find it. So it has been an 
easy task for managers to, fill houses 
with singers, or players, who. are willing 
to make a noise and are willing to sing, 
or play, the music which appeals to such 
audiences. Many are _ the promising 
young artists at the Opera House whose 
fine, fresh voices become harsh and dis- 
cordant, because they find, when they 
force their voice, the claque is vociferous 
and by its plaudits wins over the house 
to the belief that some really fine sing- 
ing has been accomplished. Hence a con- 
tinual descent in the quality demanded 
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Singers Return from Abroadt for Season Here 
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Personalities in Music Photographed on heir Arrival in New York Harbor- 


Longone, Associate of R. E. JohnstotConcert Manager; 
Angelo MinghettiNew Lyric Tenor With the Chicago Forces; 
of the Chicago Oper: ra, and Mme. 


witsch, Pianist; 4. 
Musical Bureau, and Mrs. 
ORE than a score of singers, instri 
mentalists and conductors returné 
to the United States during the past fe’ 
days to begin concert tours and operati 
engagements which will occupy thel 
during most of the season. The larg 
est contingent came from Italy on th 
Conte Rosso and Giusepp 


Coppicus }. 


two liners, 
Verdi. 

On former arrived Giacom 
Rimini, baritone, and his wife, Ros 
Raisa, soprano, from a summer spen 
largely along the Italian seacoast. The} 


the 


Virgilio Lazzari, Bass, 


are returning to Chicago to prepare for 
the opening of the opera season there. 
Pietro Cimini, assistant conductor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Association, was 
also a passenger, as was Angelo Ming- 
hetti, lyric tenor, and an artist newly 
added to the Chicago Opera roster. Mrs. 
Giovanni Martinelli returned with her 
two children to join her husband, who 
arrived here several weeks ago. On the 
same ship were Isabella Fosta, Ameri- 
can soprano, who has been singing in 
concert and at La Scala in Milan, and 
Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, who will 
make her American début in New York 
shortly. Paul Longone, associate of 


1. Left to Right: 


2. Marie Jeritza, Soprano, — . the Metropolitan Opera; 3, 


Jeritza, soprano, 


Baritone, and Rosa 
Raisa, Soprano, of the Chicago CiviOpera Association; Flora Perini, Contralto, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Paul 


Giacomo Rimini, 


Benno Moisei- 


. F. C. Coppicus, Manager of the Metropolitan 
Lazzari. 

R. E. Johnston, concert manager, was 
also a passenger. 

The Giuseppe Verdi brought four 

members of the Metropolitan Opera 

Company. They were Angelo Bada, 


baritone, who was accompanied by his 
wife; Roberto Moranzoni, conductor; 
Vincenzo Reschiglian, tenor, and Flora 
Perini, contralto. Another singer, Mario 


Marchesi, tenor, was among the passen- 
gers. 
The liner Homeric brought a large 


contingent of figures prominent in the 
musical world. Returning for the sea- 
son at the Metropolitan were Marie 
and Otto Weil, assist- 


ant general manager. Mme. Jeritza, 
who was accOmpanied by her husband, 
Baron Leopold Popper, sang during the 


summer in Vienna and spent several 
weeks resting at Carlsbad. Marguerite 
Namara, soprano, returned on_ the 


Homeric after a very active concert sea- 
son in Great Britain and France, ful- 
filling more than a score of engagements. 
At her last London appearance she 
shared the program with Titta Ruffo, 
baritone. Mme. Namara’s husband, Guy 
Bolton, playwright, returned with her. 
The singer will sail again for England 
in January, after a tour in this country. 

Another well known musician aboard 
the Homeric was Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
pianist, who returns to the American 
concert stage after a considerable ab- 
sence. While abroad he was heard on 
concert tour in Great Britain and the 
principal cities on the continent. F. C. 
Coppicus, manager of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, also returned on the 
Homeric after a visit of several months 
in France and Switzerlan He was ac- 
companied by his bride of\a few weeks, 
who was formerly Liliane de la Sange. 
Mrs. Coppicus is a soprano. 

The Majestic brought Sigrid Onegin, 
mezzo-soprano, who comes to America 
for the first time to sing with the Metro- 
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Orchestras in Germany Face 


Financial Crisis 


ERLIN, Oct. 13.—The high cost 

of living and unsettled financial 
conditions are held responsible for 
the crisis now faced by the Phil- 
harmonic here, as well as by vir- 
tually every large orchestra in Ger- 
many. To meet the situation 
created by the depreciation of the 
mark, prices of seats have been 
doubled and tripled, so that the 
cheapest seats at a Philharmonic 
concert now cost 30 marks and the 
most expensive 275 marks. It is 
estimated that a single Philhar- 
monic concert without soloist costs 
at least 50,000 marks. The cost of 
a soloist varies from 6000 to 30,000 
marks. In the face of the increased 
prices, attendance has noticeably 
diminished, so that there seems to 
be no end to the vicious circle. Or- 
chestral musicians complain that 
they do not receive a living wage. 
A dozen provincial opera houses 
have been closed within the past 
six months on account of financial 
crises, and the same prospect now 
opens before many of the larger 
orchestras. 
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New York's Orchestral Season Begun by Philadelphians 
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Three Chamber Music Organizations 
Divide Interest with Recitalists 





Two Overseas Organizations, Wendling Quartet and Quartetto 
Triestino, Appear for First Time in New York—Lenox 
Quartet Joins Ranks of Program-Givers—New Polish 
Pianist Among Keyboard Artists—Albert Spalding Re- 
turns—First Recitals by Several Vocalists—Americans to 


Fore 


MANTUA TAAANAA ATG AANA TAAA ANE AAAA a 
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ITH the opening of the orchestral season by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, three chamber music concerts by organizations new to 
the concert halls of the Metropolis, and with daily recitals by individual 


artists, the new music year may be said to have struck its stride. 


Only 


the opening of the Metropolitan Opera next month is needed to give 


events their mid-season diversity. 

Two of the chamber music concerts 
were by ensembles from overseas. The 
Wendling String Quartet, of Stuttgart, 
Germany, was heard in Town Hall Mon- 
day night and the Quartetto Triestino 
from Trieste, Italy, in Aeolian Hall Sat- 
urday evening. The Lenox Quartet gave 
its first concert in Aeolian Hall Tues- 
day evening, the date conflicting unfor- 
tunately with the orchestral opening at 
Carnegie Hall. 

Among recitalists was Albert Spald- 
ing, who returned after an extended ab- 
sence, in a violin recital in Carnegie Hall. 
Another violinist heard was Rose Becker. 
Pianists included a newcomer, Mieczylaw 
Miinz; John Powell, Frederick Dixon and 
Lyell Barber. Charles Courboin gave a 
second recital at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium. Singers of the week were Ame- 
lita Galli-Curci, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Helen Stover, Anita Atwater, Laszlo 
Dortsak, Oda Slobodsakaya and Myra 
Sokolskaya. The week was one in which 
American artists held high their stand- 
ard as interpreters and executants. 





Helen Stover, Oct. 16 


Although she has been heard in numer- 
ous concerts in New York in the last 
few years, it was her recital début that 
Helen Stover made at Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening last week. Understand- 
ing of her task she exhibited, and had 
she been less nervous Miss Stover would 
easily have made one of the important 
débuts of the season of 1922-23. Yet her 
intelligent and well-styled singing of her 
German lieder, including two of Brahms’ 
loveliest and infrequently sung, Schu- 
mann’s “Marienwiirmchen” and Erich 
Wolff’s Tristanesque “Alle Dinge haben 
Sprache,” established her in her audi- 
ence’s favor. Strauss’s “Ciacilie” suffered 
from the nervousness of which we have 
spoken. 

Miss Stover has a natural organ of 
very great beauty. In its best production 
it suggests that it will be a dramatic 
soprano as the years come on. But there 
are things to be learned about producing 
that voice, especially the top of it, that 
Miss Stover must apply herself to. 
Otherwise she will be unable to express 
from a vocal technical standpoint the 
things she feels. Her French group com- 
prised songs of Duparc, Widor, his lovely 
“Contemplation” tenderly sung, Pierné 
and Poldowski, while for her songs in 
English she gave a “first time” of 
Kramer’s “Invocation,” redemanded, Dob- 
son’s “Cargoes,” Carpenter’s “Go, Lovely 
Rose,” Stanford’s “Bold Unbiddable 
Child,” capitally done and redemanded, 
and Ganz’s “The Sea Hath Its Pearls.” 
Two encores by H. A. Matthews and 
Hubbard Hutchinson fell far below the 
musical standard of the program, and 
seemed very irrelevant to the evening’s 
doings. 

Walter Golde played the accompani- 
ments with beauty. A. 





Wendling Quartet, Oct. 16 


From Stuttgart, by way of Pittsfield, 
the Wendling String Quartet came to 
New York last week to add its contribu- 
tion to a year of chamber music which 
finds more quartets in the field than any 
of its predecessors. The Wurtemburg 
Ensemble, which preceded by a day the 
first New York organization in the field, 
and by five the next of several overseas 
quartets, made an excellent impression, 
playing with evident sincerity and grati- 
fying accuracy, and with more than ordi- 





nary insight. Its members, Carl Wend- 
ling, first violin, at one time concert mas- 
ter of the Boston Symphony; Hans 
Michaelis, second viosin; Phillip Neeter, 
viola, and Alfred Saal, ’cello, left no 
doubt as to their individual musicianship, 
and their ensemble was one of admirable 
equipoise and unanimity. Tonally there 
was nothing exceptional about the quar- 
tet, and taste and care rather than 
warmth or poetic intuition characterized 
their performance of the music played. 
The program began with Max Reger’s 
E Flat Quartet, Op. 109. Mr. Wendling’s 
Reger presumably was authoritative. He 
was a close friend of the composer and 
several of the latter’s works were dedi- 
cated to the violinist. Interest centered 
chiefly in Reger’s workmanship, notably 
in the elaborate fugue of the last move- 
ment, built out of commonplace and 
familiar material. There were melodic 
bits of momentary charm, enhanced by 
fine-spun pianissimo effects which the 
players achieved with gossamer lightness. 
Haydn’s G Minor Quartet was circum- 
spectly played. To conclude the program, 
there was a well-balanced performance 
of the F Minor Quintet of Brahms, in 
which Heinrich Gebhart participated and 
succeeded in fusing the piano part into 
an ensemble that searched out and com- 
municated to the audience many of the 
beauties of this transcendent work.. 





Lenox String Quartet, Oct. 17 


The first New York recital by the 
Lenox String Quartet, an organization 
recently formed, and comprising Sandor 
Harmati, first violin, formerly of the 
Letz Quartet; Wolfe Wolfinsohn, second 
violin; Nicholas Moldavan, viola, and 
Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello, was given in 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening of last 
week. For the occasion Zoltan Kodaly’s 
Quartet, Op. 2, previously performed in 
New York by the Kneisel Quartet, was 
exhumed. Upon a second hearing, the 
work impressed by the effective scoring 
of portions of its second section, but ex- 
asperated with its conventional modern- 
ist devices and melodic hiatuses. The 
playing of the organization per se could 
be more easily appraised in the second 
part of the program, which harked back 
to Beethoven, with the Quartet in F, Op. 
18, No. 1. The quartet exhibited an 
intimate understanding of ensemble per- 
formance, and succeeded in giving cer- 
tain passages in the Adagio of the latter 
work exceedingly smooth and tonally 
mellow expression. The ultimate in 
unanimity may yet have to be attained 
by the organization, and a tendency to a 
slight exaggeration of pauses curbed, but 
its work promises good things for future 
audiences, R. M. K. 


Laszlo Dortsak, Oct. 17 


Hungarian tenors have not been as 
common among New York recitalists as 
those from other lands of Central Eu- 
rope, certainly less so than their German 
and Czech neighbors. Laszlo Dortsak 
brought something of Magyar spirit to 
the songs he sang in a first New York 
recital, given Tuesday evening in Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall. Two na- 
tionalist composers, Serlu and Kacsoh, 
contributed songs of his own people, 
which he delivered effectively. The pro- 
gram also included a Donizetti air and 
a Respighi song in Italian, Grieg and 
Jensen songs in German, Massenet’s 
“Elegie” and Bemberg’s “Il Neige” in 


French, and songs in English by Bart- 
lett, Cadman and O’Hara. Emmy Ko- 
vacs played accompaniments. 


Charles M. Courboin, Oct. 18 


For his second program of the new 
series of organ recitals at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, Charles M. Courboin 
selected numbers of wide variety, both as 
to subject matter and the organ resources 
they called into use. Eugéne Gigout’s 
“Grand Cheeur Dialogue,” an Allegretto 
by de Boeck, Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor, and the “Marche Héroique” 
of Saint-Saéns were among works of 
contrasting effect. In conformity with 
the plan to play all of César Franck’s 
organ compositions at this series of con- 
certs, Mr. Courboin projected that mas- 
ter’s “Piéce Héroique.” An American 
number was “The Song of the Basket 
Weaver,” frum Alexander Russell’s “St. 
Lawrence Sketches.” Illustrative of one 
phase of the adaptability of the organ, 
Mr. Courboin played the Prelude and 
Fugue in D from Bach’s Well Tempered 
Clavichord entirely on the piano stop. 
The large audience applauded with 
marked enthusiasm. B. B. 


Lyell Barber, Oct. 18 


Piano playing that had much of excel- 
lence and nothing of ostentation reward- 
ed those who heard Lyell Barber in his 
Aeolian Hall recital Wednesday after- 
noon. His technique cared neatly for 
whatever it was called upon to do, with- 
out calling attention to the manner of its 
application. His runs in particular were 
immaculately articulated and he used the 
pedal with taste and continence. His 
tone, particularly in The Beethoven So- 
nata, Op. 81—“‘Les Adieux, L’Absence et 
Le Retour”—was of grateful quality and, 
within rather modest limits, well varied 
as to dynamics and color. Nor was his 
playing lacking in vigor and incisiveness, 
though it seldom, if ever, erred on the 
side of heroic proclamation or impas- 
sioned utterance. His program, however, 
was not one of Samsonian requirements. 
Handel’s Chaconne in G Major, the Bee- 
thoven Sonata referred to, Schumann’s 
“Faschingsschwank aus Wein” and small 
numbers by Turina, Cyril Scott, Tchai- 
kovsky and Liapounoff conformed gener- 
ally with an intimate rather than a com- 
pelling style. An appreciative audience 
called Mr. Barber back for additional 
numbers. O, . 








Anita Atwater, Oct. 19 


For her New York début in Aeolian 
Hall, Miss Atwater handicapped herself 
with a taxing program, some of which 
she sang very nicely and some of it less 
so. The voice itself is a rich soprano 
of luscious quality in the middle register, 
with “chest tone’”’ production in its lower 
reaches. The high notes were occasion- 
ally of charming quality, but nervousness 
and a certain spasmodic delivery im- 
paired their beauty as well as smooth- 
ness of phrasing. In three songs of Do- 
naudy, Miss Atwater did some excellent 
work and later in a group in Spanish 
including two Chilean folk songs, she 
won liberal applause. Coenraad V. Bos 
played spirited accompaniments, and did 
some deft modulating in Liszt’s “Die 
Lorelei.” d. &. Ff. 


Rose Becker, Oct. 19 


It was an exceptionally well chosen 
program which Rose Becker presented 
at her violin recital in Town Hall on 
Thursday evening. It was also a pro- 
gram to which Miss Becker did justice, 
and to which she brought distinctive 
talents. Her opening number was the 
César Franck Sonata. In it she dis- 
played the qualities which marked her 
program throughout, namely, good 
rhythmical sense, technical freedom, and 
an inspiriting method of attack. If Miss 
Becker erred, it was in being too absorbed 
in technical problems. Her playing of 
Novacek’s “Perpetual Motion” was 
splendidly done. Likewise she displayed 





agility and skill in Kreisler’s tran- 
scription of the ballet music from 
“Rosamunde,” Lalo’s “Symphonie 


Espagnole” and an effective Recitative 
and Scherzo for unaccompanied violin 
by Kreisler. Her audience was delighted 
with her playing, and recalled her again 
and again. Harry Kaufman, the accom- 
panist, was a valuable asset to the 
program, his work in the “Spanish 
Symphony” being particularly praise- 
worthy. L. B. 
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STOKOWSKI FORCES 
IN FIRST CONCERT 


Beethoven’s Neglected Fourth 
Symphony Has Honor 
Place 


As was true last season, the first of 
New York’s orchestral concerts in the 
new music year was played not by one of 
the city’s own symphonies, but by the 
visiting Philadelphia Orchestra, once 
more content to have but one conductor, 
the personable Leopold Stokowski. Per- 
haps he is the mdst popular of all con- 
ductors in the metropolis; perhaps not. 
But he and his organization are always 
certain of enthusiastic audiences at Car- 
negie Hall, and the reception accorded 
the invaders on Tuesday evening of last 
week conformed to past experience. 
There will be nine more concerts by the 
Philadelphians in their New York series, 
during the course of an orchestral season 
which will include some 170 events of this 
character, running as high as four and 
five in a day. ; ; 

For his salutatory the Philadelphia 
conductor brought forward Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” Prelude, Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony and Richard Strauss’ 
“Ein Heldenleben.” Never has the or- 
chestra played with a more sumptuous 
tone, a nobler sonority. The Wagner 
exordium, at a somewhat faster pace 
than customary, and perhaps not always 
as clearly defined in its contrapuntal in- 
terweavings as in some more meticulous 
performances, had a ruddy and heart- 
warming glow, with much that was en- 
chanting in sheer opulence of sound. 

The neglected Fourth Symphony of 
Beethoven, which Mr. Stokowski endeav- 
ored vainly to present without a pause, 
again suggested an unusual acceleration 
of pace, but. was continently and euphoni- 
ously played. That other conductors will 
follow Mr. Stokowski’s lead and restore 
this symphony to their current reper- 
toire seems probable. Certainly a few 
performances of the Third, the Fifth or 
the Seventh can be spared to prepare the 
way. The Hellenic grace of much of this 
symphony — particularly the seraphic 
Adagio, so extravagantly beloved by Ber- 
lioz—can scarcely be relegated to the 
rooms where old music is packed away, 
though it must be admitted that the 
Menuet and some other portions. of the 
symphony have lost something of their 
vitality. i 

It ae to be expected that the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, after having performed 
“Rin Heldenleben” under the baton of 
Strauss himself a year ago, would play 
this colossal musical melodrama with 
vivid effect. Mr. Stokowski underlined 
many flaring moments more heavily than 
the composer did, and wove a spell about 
those quieter passages in which the wiz- 
ardry of Strauss’ mastery of orchestra- 
tion enchants ears he has buffeted and 
stormed. Here was virtuosity of com- 
position and of playing, and if still more 
stimulation was needed for Tuesday’s 
throng there was virtuosity also in the 
program annotations which the brilliant 
Lawrence Gilman again is supplying the 
Philadelphians. o. Be 








Mieczyslaw Miinz, Oct. 20 


In his first public recital in New York, 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, a youthful Polish 
pianist who comes from Cracow by way 
of Berlin and Busoni, placed himself in 
the rather limited category of those 
who have something more than talent 
and sound training to recommend them. 
If he is not yet a pianist of any very 
compelling individuality, he is one of 
the few for whom the piano sings. His 
tone is of essentially musical quality. 
His technique is secure and altogether 
serviceable, without any especial scin- 
tillance. These attributes, and an evi- 
dent appreciation of line and structure, 
were evident in his playing Friday night, 
and as some of those present had heard 
him earlier at an informal appearance, 
it was fair to assume that they will be 
asserted at the further recitals he is to 
give in this country. 





[Continued on page 20] 
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169 last year. 


+ MUSIC TO REIGN FROM COAS 


HE dawn of a new season in music is at cae and the 
skies are bright with the prospect of another marked 
advance in the artistic life of the continent. 
growth of music appreciation was made manifest in 
the annual Fall Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA last week. 
This specia: forecast number, presenting the pro- 
grams arranged in city and town from coast to coast, 
is an index to the musical progress of the country. 
This year some 209 centers were listed, as against 
It was not possible, however, to give representation to 


The 


all the localities from which programs for the season were received, 


even in an issue of 224 pages. 
held over. 
which follows 


Others were received too late for inclusion. 
supplements the forecasts published last week. 


Unavoidably, a few reports had to be 


The material 





Musical Events at Cotton Palace 


Will Open Rich Season in Waco, Pex 
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MUSICAL LEADERS IN WACO 


1, Mrs. Marvin Bishop, President of Euterpean Club; 
Palace Festival Chorus; 3, Gussie Oscar, Concert Manager; 

Correspondent 

Baylor University 


President of Ensemble Club. 
Brown, Director of Music, 
Supervisor of Music in Public Schools 


JACO, TEX., Oct. 14.—Interest cen- 
ters at present in the Cotton Pal- 
ace Festival Chorus of 200 voices. Under 
Charles H. Keep it will give Sunday 
afternoon and evening programs during 
the Exhibition from Oct. 21 to Nov. 4. 
The programs will be composed of selec- 
tions from the standard oratorios, in- 
cluding “Messiah,” “Creation” and Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia.” At the final Sunday eve- 
ning concert “The Holy City” will be 
, . 
There will also be numbers from 
popular operas, such as “Tannhauser,”’ 
“Lohengrin” and “Faust.” Local artists 
will appear as soloists and an orchestra 
f twenty will accompany the singers. 
Waco has never faced a season of 
musical activity which offered so much 
choose from as the season now begin- 
ng. The work of the music depart- 
nts of the schools and the clubs has 
en largely instrumental in arousing an 
ppreciation of music in the community. 
[he advance announcements, although 
t complete, are bright with names high 
the artistic world. Gussie Oscar, local 
manager, announces the following at- 
tractions: The Ukrainian National 
Chorus; Schumann Heink; the Hinshaw 
Opera Company in Mozart’s opera, “Cosi 
fan Tutte”; Mischa Elman, Geraldine 
Farrar, “The Impresario,” Schipa, Galli- 
Curci, Ted Shawn and Ruth St. Denis, 
the Irish Regiment Band and Irene 
Castle. 
Baylor University School of Music is 
anning a full season of musical activi- 
1s. The new director is Roy David 
Brown of Chicago. Mr. Brown will ap- 
ar in an invitation recital on Oct. 28 
the University Chapel. 
Alma Rosengreen of Boston will be in 


given. 


2, Charles H. Keep, Leader of Cotton 
4, Mrs. Eugene McNutt, 
of “Musical America”; 5, Roy David 
School of Music; 6, Ella Lovelace. 


charge of the violin department of the 
school. Miss Rosengreen will give a re- 
cital early in November. 

Baylor University always presents a 
number of renowned artists during the 
season under the direction of A. J. Arm- 
strong. 

A number of student recitals, concerts 
by the Keep Singing Club and the Glee 
Clubs of the school and performances of 
several light operas by the students have 
also been announced for the coming 
season. 


Memory Contest Helps Schools 


Public school music, under the super- 
vision of Ella Lovelace, has made rapid 
progress during the past few years, espe- 
cially since the introduction of the music 
memory contest. The interest in this 
movement grows keener each year, not 
only among the students, but among the 
parents as well. The memory contest is 
sponsored by the Euterpean Club, as- 
sisted by the Ensemble. The prepara- 
tion period of six weeks will begin in 
January. 

The contest for the A. C. Upleger cash 
prize will be held this month. This prize 
is given annually for young students in 
music and is a great incentive to both 
students and teachers. Mr. Upleger is a 
business man with a great love for the 
best in music, who may always be de- 
pended upon in any crisis in local musi- 
cal affairs. 

The Waco Chamber Music Society, 
composed of ladies, will play during 
Cotton Palace Exhibition on several pro- 


grams. For these the Society will be 
augmented by ten extra violins, making 


in all sixteen violins, viola, two ’cellos, 
harp and piano. Mrs. Eugene McNutt is 
conductor of this organization. 

The Euterpean Club is entering its 
twenty-ninth year of continuous service 
in the cause of music. This club has a 
large membership, and great interest is 
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Left to Right—Mrs. F. A. Lyford, One of Officers of Musical Arts Association; 


William 


Steege, Local Concert Manager; Mrs. W. P. Davidson, President of Tuesday Music 
Club 
REAT FALLS, MONT., Oct. 14.— Geraldine Farrar on Oct. 23; Johanna 
Two distinct artist courses of Gadski on Nov. 13; Mischa Elman on 
. ° ° ‘ ,* , . Se « > ve ‘ 4 
extraordinary merit are bound to stir up Jan. 6; Arthur Schnabel on Feb. 13; 
ah ‘audieialnn . won lasti John Barclay with the Association 
great enthusiasm, and produce lasting Chorus in “Elijah,” and Riccardo 
results in the love and appreciation of Martin, tenor, on May 4. Handel’s 
“Messiah” will be given on Dec. 14 with 


good music. 

The advance sale of tickets indicates 
a large attendance at concerts this year. 

The Elwyn Music Bureau has booked 
the following artists for early appear- 
ances here: Evelyn Scotney on Oct. 16; 
Nevada Van de Veer and Reed Miller in 
joint recital; Maurice Dambois, ’cellist; 
David Campbell, pianist, and Paul Alt- 
house, tenor. The closing attraction of 
this series is Mozart’s delightful “Cosi 
Fan Tutte,” with Kathleen Bibb, Irene 
Williams, Judson House, Leo de Hiero- 
polis, Pterre Remmington, and Stuart 
Ross, pianist and conductor. A return 
engagement is also to be played by 
Alberto Salvi, harpist, who was well re- 
ceived last year. 

In addition, the Musical Arts Associ- 
ation, recently reorganized, has under- 
taken to bring some of the best artists 
here this winter, in order to popularize 
music, and to aid the movement now 
under consideration for a new audi- 
torium. A long list of public-spirited 
men and women have promised to help 
the sale of tickets for these attractions. 

The following artists will appear under 
the management of the association: 


a chorus of 200 and Montana soloists. 


The Association has been reorganized 
and placed on a much more stable foot- 
ing. The following officers were elected 
at the annual meeting of the board of 
directors: W. L. Beers, president; J. L. 
Humphrey, first vice-president; Mrs. O. 
KF. Wadsworth, second vice-president; 
Fern Axtell, recording secretary; W. W. 
Wilson, treasurer; R. A. Keyes, musical 
director; F. L. Graybill, assistant musi- 
cal director; Mrs. F. A. Lyford, librarian, 
and Michael M. Millen, publicity man- 
ager. 

The Tuesday Music Club will make an 
effort to popularize American composers 
by giving special programs of American 
music, and devoting time to Indian and 
Negro folk-songs. The following officers 
have been elected for the year: Mrs. 
W. P. Davidson, president; Alice Calvert 
Bell, vice-president; Mrs. W. R. Craig, 
secretary; Mrs. J. W. Agnew, treasurer, 
and Mrs. C. F. Holt, librarian. 

The churches are reorganizing their 
choirs and adding singers; teachers are 
looking forward to a bigger season, and 
the Conservatory and School of Music 
will present ambitious programs during 
the year. LOUISE V. KELLEY. 





Musical Effort in New Rochelle 
Spurred By Two New Auditoriums 


PUENET TATA EALT EAE 


EW ROCHELLE, N. Y., Oct. 14.— 


With the completion of the Mary L. 


Payson Assembly and the new auditor- 
High School, New Rochelle 
with two audi- 
various musi- 


ium of the 
starts the 
toriums worthy of the 
cal activities planned for the 
The outstanding feature of this 
son will be the Young’ People’s 
Subscription Concerts. The pronounced 


season 


year. 


sea- 


success of these concerts last year left 
no question as to what New Rochelle 
wants musically. Veronica Govers, under 


whose management they are given, has 
secured various prominent artists for 
them. There will be four, on Dec. 12, 
Jan. 9, Feb. 13 and March 13. The con- 
cert on Feb. 13, by the Letz Quartet, will 
be given in the Mary L. Payson Assem- 
bly, which is admirably adapted for re- 


citals of an intimate nature. The other 
concerts in the course will be given at 
the new auditorium in the High School. 
Rehearsals are under way for the annua! 
parada, given for the benefit of the 
Humane Society. This will be one of the 
first entertainments in the new audi- 
torium and will test the new stage with 
its new system of lighting. 

The Music Club of New Rochelle starts 
its second year with a mixed chorus of 
about fifty voices, C. S. Shumway, con- 
ductor. Edward M. Chase is presid: 
Franklin Jones, treasurer; J. Alien 
Archer, secretary, and C. S. Shumway, 
musical director. 


Choral 


third season the 
the baton of 
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Art Society 


Choral Art 
James’ Stan- 


For its 
Society, under 








splendid programs 
The officers are 


manifested in the 
outlined for the year. 
Mrs. Marvin Bishop, president; Mrs. E. 
E. Haddix, vice-president; Ethel Webb 
Cooper, secretary, and Mrs. Roy Loving, 
treasurer. 

Very interesting are the plans of the 
Ensemble Club, which contributes much 
to the social as well as musical life of 
the city. It will sponsor three concerts 
during the year, presenting a local artist, 
a state artist and one of national renown. 
It also plans to present a talented pupil 


on each club program. This club will 
give the evening program on Woman’s 


Day during the Cotten Palace Exhibi- 
tion, consisting of orchestral numbers, 
choruses and solos. It will also continue 
its public programs at the Municipal 
Club this winter. The members are men 
and women of recognized musical abili- 
ties, and the officers are Mrs. Eugene 
MeNutt, president; F. Arthur Johnson, 
vice-president; Mrs. J. W. Hillen, secre- 
tary, and A. J. Peterson, treasurer. 
MRs. EUGENE McNUTT. 
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A Challenge to New York 
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by public and manager on concert and 
opera stages. Salaries are raised in 
accordance with the artists’ capacity for 
attracting a large audience and not on 
account of artistic achievement. 


Responsibility and the Box Office 


Many organizations, lest their box 
offices suffer, and forgetting their deep 
responsibilities, offer mediocre programs 
to attract an audience, lowering the mu- 
sical standards of the people, instead of 
little by little teaching them to listen to 
what is best by playing only what is 
beautiful. As was written by Plato over 
two thousandygyears ago: “If a man 
can be brought up from childhood to the 
age of discretion and maturity in the 
use of the orderly and severe music, 
when he hears the opposite, he detests 
it, and calls it illiberal; but if trained in 
the sweet and vulgar music, he deems the 
“pposite sort cold and displeasing. So 
that, as I was. saying before, while he 
whe hears them gains no more pleasure 
from the one than from the other, the 
one has the advantage of making those 
who are trained in it better men, whereas 
the other makes them worse.” These 
word are ae true now as then. 


The enlightened citizen who wishes to 
pi@%note musical knowledge, knowing it 
to be one of the greatest aids to civiliza- 
tion, will pause when he realizes what is 
being done in this respect. Enthusiasm 
only, or pedagogic talents, are not enough 
to direct the taste of a great and grow- 
ing community—instinct is apt to be a 
better guide than enthusiasm; but again, 
that alone is not enough. A combination 
of great qualities, both moral and mental 
are necessary, and above all a certain 
tradition and culture. Needless to say, 
tradition we have not; it is ours to make. 
Indeed we are so happy as to have the 
most splendid possibilities ahead of us if 








FOR SALE—Montagnana Cello, Year 1740. Excep- 
tionally soft and long enduring tone, with certificate 
of origin. FRITZ LOEFFLER, 46 W. 40th Street. 
New York. 
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A Great Opportunity 


for Advanced Singers who desire artistic 
training 


MR. GEORGE HAMLIN 


America’s leading artist and teacher will 
conduct a SPECIAL COURSE in Singing and 
Repertoire at the 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City 
Frank Damrosch, Director 


For full information apply to the Director. 








Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 
Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 
American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN.  Ad- 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia. 








Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld. 


RIVOLI Broadway and 49th St. 
Adolph Zukor presents 
THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“THE MAN WHO SAW 
TOMORROW” 

By Perley Poore Sheehan and Frank Condon 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 


RIALTO Broadway and 42d St. 


Second Week on Broadway 
Jesse L. Lasky presents 
GLORIA SWANSON in 
“The Impossible Mrs. Bellew”’ 
A Sam Wood Production 
‘‘Buster’’ Keaton’s Newest Comedy 
“MY WIFE’S RELATIONS” 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
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Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting. 
Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL Frome” tire S500 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Oct. 29 
Third Anniversary 
“THE SIN FLOOD” 

With Helene Chadwick and Richard Dix 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 
Capitol Ballet Corps, Alexander Oumansky; 
Ballet Master, Mile. Gambarelli; Premiere Dan- 

seuse, Doris Niles and Thalia Zanon. 
Soloists: Evelyn Herbert and Mr. Mason. 
Quartet and Ensemble. 





Presentations by Rothafel. 
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we will shape our course so as to use 
the great opportunities which the future 
holds out to us. 


The Fatal Wish to Please 


Every musical organization should 
have an advisory board of professional 
musicians to whom to appeal in moments 
of necessity or dissatisfaction. Their 
advice might not be needed for months 
at a time; but they would always be 
ready to answer when the necessity 
might arise. The idea ingrained among 
us now is, how much can we do, rather 
than how well can we do it. When the 
forces are there, it seems to be con- 
sidered imperative to use them at any 
cost, rather than to bring them to the 
highest state of efficiency. The fatal 
idea, the wish to please, governs the com- 
mittees of these organizations of whose 
work the deeper meaning and significance 
seems to have escaped them—that art is 
the fine flower of civilization and that 
the most vital side of the work is the 
educational. When the public has been 


educated, or rather acquainted with, mu- 
sic from on tor rather than from the 
beginning upwards, its capacity for 
choosing the finest and best must neces- 
sarily more often than not be at fault. 

Great art is never popular. It em- 
braces two great qualities which make 
such an adjective employed in its praise 
an anachronism. It not only inspires 
awe and reverence, but the artist must 
approach his chosen art inspired by these 
attributes. The poor quality of much 
of the music given, or music that is only 
sensational, or poorly adapted to the 
concert hall, and the perpetual reitera- 
tion of certain composers’ works because 
they lie within the capabilities of the 
leader, is a state of affairs as discourag- 
ing as well may be to the amateur, or 
real music lover. Art is impersonal; 
but in all that we do the personal at- 
titude dominates. The unholy love of 
mediocrity, and worse, which is polluting 
the intelligence of the public is a very 
real evil in our midst. Those who will 
undertake to inspire our public with the 
ideal of perfection, and will help to make 
this great city in very truth a great mu- 
sical center, will do great service and 
take away the reproach of ignorance and 
sham which hangs so heavily upon us. 





OPEN CAMPAIGN FOR 
PORTLAND SYMPHONY 


Oregonians Plan to Raise 
$10,000 Fund—Civic 
Orchestra Meets 


By Irene Campbell 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 14.—The Port- 
land Symphony Society recently or- 
ganized a drive to raise its membership 
to 1000 and to create an annual fund of 
$10,000 for the support of the orchestra. 
Mrs. William McMaster, general chair- 
man, with Mrs. William C. Alvord and 
Mrs. David Honeyman, headed the drive, 
and the committee selected the following 
captains for the work: Mrs. Louis Gel- 
ringer, Jr., Mrs. Robert H. Strong, Mrs. 
A. G. Labbe, Mrs. Philip L. Jackson, Mrs. 
Ernest H. Meyer, Mrs. George T. Ger- 
linger, Mrs. Holt Cookingham, Mrs. 
Ralph Wilbur, Mrs. Ira F. Powers, Mrs. 
Warren Keeler, Mrs. W. L. Brewster, 


Mrs. George Willard, Mrs. Curtis Bailey, 
Mrs. W. D. Wheelwright, Mrs. Richard 
Wilder, Mrs. J. D. Coleman, Mrs. War- 
ren R. Thomas, Lucia Morris, Charles 
Hart and Aubrey Watzak. 

Fifty-four musicians were present at 
the first rehearsal of the new Portland 
Civic Orchestra in the Turn Verein Hall. 
Harry Linden, conductor, was greatly 
pleased at the ready response of the play- 
ers. Work has been started on Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Italian Caprice” and three movements 
of the ‘‘Nell Gwyn” Suite. 





Rex Tillson Weds Marguerite Heaton 


Rex Tillson, coach and accompanist, 
was married to Marguerite Heaton, ex- 
ponent of the Dalcroze System of Eu- 
rythmics, at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Clement Heaton, 
at Valley Cottage, New York, on Oct. 1. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tillson will reside in New 
York. 


Souvaine’s Recital Postponed 


Henry Souvaine’s recital of American 
music for the piano, scheduled to have 
been given in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 27, has been postponed to a 
later date. 
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Singers Return for 
Music Season Here 


COOEOONOEOROEDOORONORE RAN EAaO UCU eesORNNOONOEN IONE 


[Continued from page 3] 


politan Opera Company. She will also 
be heard in a number of concert engage- 
ments. A passenger on the same boat 
was Jean Gerardy, Belgian ’cellist, who 
returns for his fourteenth tour of the 
United States. 

Kathleen Howard, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, voyaged home on 
the George Washington after several 
weeks in Europe spent in study and 
travel. 

Among the passengers on the Kroon- 
land was Alexander Siloti, who came 


recitals to 
lasting 


from a series of London 
undertake an American tour 
through most of the season. 

Richard Hageman, associate musical 
director and conductor of French réper- 
toire for the Chicago Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation, returned on the Aquitania. One 
of the passengers on the maiden voyage 
of the Ausonia was Ben Davies, Welsh 
tenor, nephew of the celebrated singer 
of the same name. He will be heard on 
tour here this season. 

Tunde Brajjer, Hungarian pianist and 
pupil of Maurice Rosenthal, arrived on 
the President Wilson. Her American 
début was scheduled for New York on 
Oct. 27. Miss Brajjer played during the 
past season or two in the principal cities 
of Central Europe. Her father, Dr. 
Louis Brajjer, author and newspaper 
owner, of Fiume, accompanied her. 

The departures of the week included 
Oscar Seagle, teacher of voice, who sailed 


on the President Garfield for France 
with some twenty-five pupils whom he is 
taking to study with Jean de Reszke. 





A. Walter Kramer to Wed Rosalie Vir- 
ginia Rehling of Baltimore 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Rosalie Virginia Rehling, 
daughter of Mrs. William Rehling of 
Baltimore, to A. Walter Kramer of New 
York. Mr. Kramer is one of America’s 
representative young composers, and his 
works in many forms have been per- 
formed by prominent artists and organ1- 
zations throughout the United States 
and Europe, while his songs have been 
made familiar to concert audiences by 
leading soloists. For the past twelve 
years Mr. Kramer has been identified 
with MusicAL AMERICA. Miss Rehling, 
who is a Virginian, born in Richmond, is 
now in Europe, and Mr. Kramer will 
sail next month for abroad, where the 
marriage will take place. They will 
sojourn in Europe for a year. 
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HUERTER 


WISTFUL 


Adagio, ma nom troppo 
a oe 


Piano 
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EVENTIDE 


Moderato (¢ = s0) Charles Huerter 


Piese £P eapressivo 
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You have a musical secretary in us. We have selected for you from 


HAROLD the best of America’s recent output two wonderful successes. Send 
FLAMMER for these two gems to-day! 
PUDLISHER Wistful, Piano 40, Organ 40, Eventide, Piano 35, Organ 40 
57 WEST 45° 5ST Special! Both for piano or organ .70 postpaid 
NEW YoRK Send for descripiwe catalog and thematics i 




















work. 
plishments of superior order. 


Devries, Chicago Evening American. 





GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Distinguished Pianist SCORES in Chicago Recital, 
Sunday Afternoon, Oct. 8, 1922 


“I entered the Playhouse in time to hear Mr. Gunn play a Chopin valse with a 
touch of delicate quality and the artistic sincerity which characterizes all his 
Later he played the Chopin Ballade in B minor, both demanding accom- 


“Technically and temperamentally Mr. Gunn gave ample proof of the solidity 
of his musicianship and his mental grasp of the composer’s message.”—Herman 


“He is expert at recreating the opalescent haze out of metal strings and felt 
hammers through which vague, clouded figures advance and retreat and he does 
it with conviction and ease.”—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Daily Tribune. 

“The music season was opened Sunday by Glenn Dillard Gunn, pianist. 
one of the most distinguished of Chicago musicians. 
intentions which he carries out with ease.”—Chicago Journal. 


THE GLENN DILLARD GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Pres. 
1254 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 





He is 
He is a pianist with clear 

















Howard Hanson 


Clog Dance 


A strongly rhythmical grotesque, dedicated to Percy Grainger. 


George F. Boyle 


Pierrot 


A charming example of this gifted composer’s work. 


Lodewyk Mortelmans 


Memories 


Everything from this composer’s pen shows masterly craftsmanship. 








CZERNY 


Clarified for Present-Day Piano Students by 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 


For sale at all Leading Music Stores 


Composers’ Music Corporation 


Department Z 


14 East 48th Street, New York 














ARNOLD VOLPE 


Musical Director 








HRANSAS CITY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OWNED BY KANSAS CITY, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MISSOURI 
JOHN A. COWAN 


President and Founder 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Two men were riding together in the 
subway. They appeared, from their con- 
versation, to be professional musicians. 
Presently one of them opened a copy of 
the New York Evening Sun, pointed to 
an advertisement of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, which announced the particular 
articles of interest in the current issue. 
He put his finger on a line in large type, 
which read: “How Damrosch Made the 
Great Liszt Weep.” 

“Must have played him some of the 
music of his ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ ” said 
the other. 

“No,” said the first one. “He must 
have sung it to him to have caused Liszt 
to weep.” 

Then both laughed. 

I believe the account in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal states that Liszt had re- 
ceived many years ago a visit from Wal- 
ter Damrosch, then very young. Liszt 
referred to his pleasant acquaintance 
with his father, the late Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, a very worthy man and fine 
musician. When he heard that young 
Damrosch was only going to stay two 
days in the town and not remain with 
him for study, he felt aggrieved and next 
morning was found by some friends in 
tears over what he considered to be a 
neglect of a great opportunity and also a 
reflection upon his personal position in 
the world of music. 

As far as “Cyrano de Bergerac” is con- 
cerned, I was at the premiére at the 
Metropolitan, where the work was finally 
produced and was made notable by the 
splendid performances of Mme. Alda and 
Pasquale Amato in the leading rdles. 

To my thinking, and I have said so 
often since, this opera was far ahead of 
several by foreign composers that Gatti 
has produced. It was certainly better 
than the “Wally,” which gave us the 
“Willies.” It was distinguished by its 
musicianship, for Damrosch is certainly 
an excellent musician. There were many 
beautiful passages, though it didn’t meet 
with the favor of the critics. Perhaps 
there was a lack of interest in the story. 
However, the main reason why “Cyrano” 
did not receive its due was the unfor- 
tunate tendency to decry any work by an 
American, especially if it be an opera. 
That is why I referred to the little inci- 
dent in the subway. 

It is characteristic of the musical pro- 
fession for its members to decry one an- 
other, and that is why the profession does 
not stand as it should in the estimation 
of intelligent people. When you have 
the singers, the players, the music teach- 
ers and the whole crew saying mean 
things about one another, the general 
uublic is very apt to take them at their 
vord and say: “Well, you have proved 
your case and consequently you do not 
elong among the members of decent so- 
iety.” 

What is true of New York is true all 
ver the country, where the habit of evil 
peaking is chronic. Indeed, it is only in 
juite recent years that the musicians in 
iny of the large cities have been able to 


get together, find out how many interests 
they have in common and what nice peo- 
ple they are as a rule. 

* * * 


Writing of Damrosch reminds me that 
he was one of the musicians who ap- 
peared at the public hearing at the City 
Hall to speak on the question as to 
whether the music teachers should be li- 
censed, a question which has been taken 
up by Mayor Hylan in response to a 
number of appeals that have been made 
to him. The Mayor appointed Chamber- 
lain Berolzheimer with others to hold 
public meetings with regard to the 
matter. 

Let me say that I thoroughly agree 
with Mr. Damrosch that there is nothing, 
as he says, so elusive as an examination 
in any of the arts. You cannot ask ques- 
tions and then by direct answers say a 
person is qualified. I also agree with Mr. 
Damrosch that music congresses for 
years have discussed this matter, but 
have reached no definite conclusion. 

Mr. Berolzheimer, however, made a 
very significant statement when he said 
that the city has discovered many so- 
called teachers taking $300 and $400 a 
week upon the strength of diplomas from 
European schools which do not exist. 

Now there we have one phase of a 
known evil which I believe can be dealt 
with. That the profession generally 
would resist any system of licensing 
which would involve examinations is un- 
questioned. The older members would 
resent it on the ground that they had 
reached a point where it would be a re- 
flection upon their dignity and estab- 
lished position in the musical world to 
have suddenly to submit to an examining 
body with whose ideas and methods they 
might not be in agreement. 

Then, too, it must be admitted that 
there are no fixed standards in the musi- 
cal world by which a proper judgment 
could be effected, standards such as there 
are in the professions such as law, medi- 
cine, surgery. 

There is, however, one phase of the 
question which can be dealt with without 
examination and that is right in line 
with what Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
said. The music teachers, and especially 
the vocal teachers, can be licensed in a 
manner which would not in any way 
reflect upon any of the reputable mem- 
bers—in fact, I believe they would in- 
dorse it, as it would exclude the fakers. 
That method is quite simple. 

Let the teachers be compelled by law 
to make application for a license, and in 
that application state their qualifica- 
tions—that is, let them tell the story in 
their own words, stating where and with 
whom they have studied, what pupils, if 
any, of distinction they have produced, 
but swear to it. Then let a record be 
kept in New York and let each teacher 
be compelled to post a copy of the record 
in his own studio. Now let us see what 
will happen. 

The reputable teachers will be only too 
glad to state their qualifications, give 
them publicity. On the other hand, the 
fakers, who claim, as Chamberlain Ber- 
olzheimer said, that they had obtained 
their education from European schools, 
which did not even exist, would not dare 
to make any such claims, which, being 
under oath, would subject them to im- 
prisonment for perjury. Furthermore, it 
would eliminate those teachers who claim 
that they studied with distinguished art- 
ists abroad, whereas some of them, it has 
been said, have never left these shores. 

The doctor, the lawyer, the architect 
has to have a diploma. The plumber has 
to have one. Your chauffeur must have 
a license. Why should a fake music 
teacher, especially a fake vocal teacher, 
be free to ruin your voice or your daugh- 
ter’s or son’s voice, obtain large sums, 
when he is not only incompetent but does 
harm, harm which in some cases can 
never be repaired. 

A licensing system, therefore, which 
will obviate examinations and simply 
proceed on the lines suggested weuld 
largely meet the issue, eliminate most of 
the fakers, if not all, tend to encourage 
the reputable teachers and go far to pro- 
tect innocent students, especially those 
who have money. 

x * * 

When the great Russian bass, Chalia- 
pine, was here last, there was general 
wonder that he did not appear in “Mefis- 
tofele,”’ which is his great rdle and in 
which he made so deep an impression 
when he came to us the first time, though 
he was not appreciated on his merits by 
the opera-going public. I can let you 
into a little secret as to his non-appear- 
ance in that réle last season. 

It was due to the fact that he had 
developed a considerable rotundity, which 
he did not consider apropos to the part 
of Mefistofele. He had developed the 


rotundity because he had been pretty well 
starved in Russia and then when he got 
away and came among civilized hotels 
and restaurants, with a desperate appe- 
tite, he took on flesh. Now, however, he 
has trained down, and so no doubt we 
shall have the opportunity of seeing him 
again in a part which he has made world 
famous. 
7s * DS 

When he was in London, the great 
bass aroused even the critics to enthusi- 
asm. Indeed, the critic of the London 
Daily Telegraph was inspired to say oi 
him: 

“He is a man in whom have accumu- 
lated the experiences—not merely of 
one race and one generation—but of the 
whole world since the beginning, and 
what an accumulation! And what an 
infinite variety of forms it presents! At 
times—as, for instance, in his rendering 
of Beethoven’s ‘In tomba_ scura’ — it 
stands out black and grim like an 
ancient rock which has been slowly 
gathering its formation for ages; then 
in Grieg’s ‘An Old Song,’ it appears as 
a healing lake wide and deep enough to 
hold the multitudinous tragedies of life; 
then, again, in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘The 
Prophet’ it transforms into a wild, roar- 
ing wind blowing about the corners of 
the world and breathing a _ glorious 
strength.” 

Isn’t that lovely? 


Adolph Lewisohn, who gives us the 
Stadium concerts and who is also in- 
terested in the excellent concerts, free to 
the people, now presented under the aus- 
pices of Hunter College and the College 
of the City of New York, in a recent 
article in the New York American de- 
scribes the lines on which he won ma- 
terial success. He tells us that a great 
deal of his time has been devoted to 
horticulture, particularly the raising of 
beautiful flowers. Then he takes a great 
interest in good music and desires to in- 
crease the interest of the public in good 
music. He also states his conviction 
that the Stadium concerts have been a 
benefit to the music-loving public dur- 
ing the summer, while the evening 
classes in music at Hunter College have 
become very popular and so help to im- 
prove the standard of good music in 
New York. 

Mr. Lewisohn stands out as a man 
who has not merely contributed of his 
wealth to the cause of good music but 
as a man who realizes the importance of 
educating the younger element in a com- 
munity to the value of good music and 
of making this education free. There 
are many people of wealth who have 
been interested in fostering the cause 
of good music, but their appeal has been 
made principally to the musically edu- 
cated and to the comparatively cultured 
few. It is only recently that public- 
spirited citizens like Mr. Lewisohn have 
realized the importance of supporting 
the educational side of the question. 
That is really where we have to start 
if this country is ultimately to become 
as musically cultured as it should be. 


Peter W. Dykema, a very genial and 
lovable person, of the University of 
Wisconsin, is well known to all musicians 
and music teachers who meet at the 
annual conventions all over the country. 
He is so full of good nature and good 
humor that whenever he rises to speak 
he is welcomed with enthusiasm. Re- 
cently, however, he made some state- 
ments at. the Ninth Recreation Con- 
gress, held in Atlantic City, which have 
aroused a general howl. He told us that 
as a nation we are consuming an un- 
palatable and _ decidedly unbalanced 
musical ration. We are musically under- 
nourished. America needs good music 
as badly as Austria needs good food. 
What better proof, said Peter, could one 
ask than the haste with which the public 
turns quickly from one bad popular song 
to another in unconscious search for the 
songs which will lastingly satisfy. their 
musical hunger? 

Now the trouble with our good friend 
is that his knowledge of the music of the 
United States is evidently founded on the 
reports about jazz, for I do not presume 
he has ever heard any, and on such com- 
ment on conditions in the outside world 
as he may hear at the conventions which 
he has attended with so much assiduity. 

If our worthy friend would simply 
contrast conditions in this country to- 
day with what they were only a few dec- 
ades ago, he must realize right away 
the tremendous advance that has been 
made not only in the cultivation of good 
music but. in its presentation through 
symphony orchestras, the opera, recitals 
of artists and others, band concerts, all 
of which could not be possible unless 
they were well supported. 


Viafora’s Pen Studies 
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The Coming of a New Orchestral Conduc- 
tor Is Always of the Liveliest Interest. 
and Cincinnati, Which Has Imported 
Fritz Reiner from Dresden to Lead Its 
Symphony, Is Feeling the Stimulation of 
a New Artistic Personality. Viafora Has 
Sketched Ysaye’s Successor in the Act of 
Extracting a Particularly Choice Effect 





The tens of thousands of people who 
in a city like New York attend the con- 
certs at the Stadium and those given by 
Edwin Franko Goldman at Columbia 
University are only a small item of the 
great audiences that assemble to hear 
good music all over the country both 
winter and summer. If our worthy 
friend Dykema were a little better 
posted, he would not judge this country 
as he does. 

To enable him to form a more just as 
well as sane basis from which to con- 
coct his propaganda in future, let me 
suggest that he read MUSICAL AMERICA 
a little more carefully than he evidently 
does. If he will only go through the 
programs of music to be given in all our 
leading cities this coming season, as he 
will find them in our Special Fall Issue, 
he will be able to realize that what he 
said at Atlantic City is unjust, - un- 
founded, though it will give countenance 
and comfort to those who continually 
insist that we have developed nothing 
like culture. Then, if Pecver will go on 
his knees and pray for a clearer and 
saner mind on this question, he will be 
able to sleep with a better conscience. 
He will not need to fear the wrath to 
come. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza, in issuing the 
prospectus of the coming operatic sea- 
son, has achieved something which 
should add to his international reputa 
tion. If yeu will look at the official copy, 
you will find that he has at a single 
swoop changed the sex of all his singers, 
for in the list of sopranos, which begins 
with Frances Alda and ends with Marie 
Tiffany, he has listed them as “Messrs.” 
while in the list of tenors, which begins 
with Paul Althouse and ends with 
Armand Tokatyan, a newcomer, he has 
listed them as “Mmes.” Now while it 
may be true that some of the ladies have 
masculine tendencies and while it may 
be also true that some of the tenors have 
feminine characteristics, it certainly 
cannot be true that during the summer 


they have become completely trans- 
mogrified as regards their sex. 

* % 
Some authoritative statements have 


been made with regard to the earnings 
of Caruso, on which there is_ still 
curiosity. It seems that in the first sea- 
son he received at the Metropolitan not 
quite $30,000. Then his reward was 
doubled and tripled. During 1907-1908, 
however, he received nearly $200,000, 
which sum was made up by outside con- 
cert engagements as well as from his 
appearances at the opera. In his last 
seasons, the amount was somewhat re 
duced. It is figured that his concert as 
well as operatic engagements while he 
was with us netted him considerably 
over $2,000,000. This, however, does 
not include the vast sums, variously esti- 
mated from $125,000 to $150,000 a year, 
which he received from the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company for royalties on 
his records. It will be safe to say, there- 
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fore, that in one way or another Caruso 
received from the American public as a 
reward for his work over $3,000,000. 

It may be of interest to recall the fact 
that he was paid just eleven lire for his 
first three operatic appearances at which 
time not only his own teacher but the 
managers were quite satisfied that he 
never would amount to anything. How 
he worked up from a raw, somewhat un- 
couth, ill-dressed and discredited singer 
to be one of the greatest artists, as well 
as one of the greatest singers the world 
has ever known, should be a lesson to 
those who believe that success can be 
won easily and that all you need is a 
good voice and opportunity. 

x *« * 

It has become the custom of many of 
the artists and concert singers to in- 
clude in their programs songs by critics 
of the leading papers, who are also com- 
posers, the idea, of course, being that 
one good turn deserves another. In the 
case of Deems Taylor of the World, how- 
ever, it evidently doesn’t work, for I 
have noticed that in his review of the 
recitals given by certain artists at which 
some of his songs were sung, that he 
was particularly severe, though perhaps 
that might have been due to over-con- 
scientiousness. 

_In his review of the recent recital 
given by Lucy Gates, in which he spoke, 
with justice, of her intelligence and 
musicianship, he stated that while her 
lower voice is rich and expressive, the 
upper register is not so good. He also 
noticed a decided monotony in color. 
However, he admitted that the lady’s 
diction throughout was excellent and, 
despite certain vocal flaws, she managed 
to be interesting. He was gracious 
enough to add that the audience was 
large and pleased. 

I presume you know the story of Lucy 
Gates. She is the grand-daughter of 
Brigham Young of Salt Lake City, and 
a very lovely and talented little lady. 
She had won success in European opera 
houses, notably in Munich, when the war 
threw her back on these shores, where 
she was comparatively unknown. For a 
while she struggled along, but finally 
won out, being indefatigable, having a 
really good voice and as Deems Taylor 
says. wonderful diction and intelligence. 
So she has become to-day one of. our 
most popular and successful concert 
singers, and, in cantata and oratorio 
work, has few equals. 

In a delightful article in the New 
York American, Max Smith has given us 
an intimate view of Arturo Toscanini. 
He says of him that when conducting 
and at work, he is a living flame, but 
away from his work, among a few 
intimates, or in the bosom of his family, 
he is all gentleness, kindness and self- 
effacement, silent at times, talkative 
when a subject close to his heart comes 
under discussion. He is always solicit- 
ous of the comfort of those who surround 
him and generous to a fault. 

Max also tells us that Toscanini is 
fond of delineative art and that his home 
is a treasure house of beautiful objects. 
He is also greatly interested in literature 
and you would be surprised to know 
that he shows a decided partiality for 
the English language and has already 
acquired a surprisine familiarity with it 
through the reading of poetry. On one 
occasion, Smith surprised him reading 
one of the works of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 

One thing, however, is certain— 
Toscanini always possessed a superlative 
command of profanity. The members of 
his orchestra, chorus and indeed some 
of the artists who have writhed under 
his baton will tell you that Arturo can 
swear terrible oaths in no less than 
seven different languages. Ask Gatti? 
He knows! 

* * ok 

Did you ever meet Mrs. Louis de 
Cravioto, chairman of the Music Com- 
mittee of the recently organized City 
Symphony Orchestra, which is to make 
its début this season, and of which 
Arthur J. Gaines, formerly with the St. 
Louis Symphony, is the popular and very 
capable manager? Mrs. de Cravioto is a 
young and lovely American who has that 
wondrous appeal which, united to a 
voluble eloquence, makes the Southern 
girl irresistible. No doubt that was 
why they chose her as the one who could 
charm money for the organization from 
even the most hard-hearted and cold- 
blooded financiers and business men. 
Indeed, her enthusiasm is contagious. 


She told me that the new organization 
is “already financed and there will be 
no scandais.” So we may be assured 
that all the concerts will be g.ven and 
we may also be assured that they will 
be of a very high order. 

Dirk Foch, who has already won 
recognition as a composer of merit and 
has had a successful career as symphony 
conductor in Holland, Sweden and Ger- 
many, will be the musical head center. 
He is already fairly well known here, 
but has not yet had the opportunity 
which will be given him now. 

One of the features of the new organ- 
ization which commends itself to me is 
that the founders have endeavored to get 
men of experience as members of the 
orchestra, and that no iess than eleven 
members of the string section have had 
the position of concertmaster in promi- 
nent European and American orchestras. 
To quote but a few, there is Leo Altman, 
one of the first violins, who was the first 
concertmaster of the Chicago Opera 
Orchestra and held a similar position 
under Emil Pauer with the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra. In this section will be Alex- 
ander Leventon, who was concertmaster 
under Hans Richter in Constantinople 
and Warsaw; Ladislas Turnai, who was 
a conductor, as well as concertmaster in 
several important European capitals; 
Leon Trebacz, assistant concertmaster 
of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
and a soloist last season with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony; L. Manso, first violin 
of the opera in Naples; Jascha Fish- 
berg, concertmaster under Mengelberg, 
Glazounoff and Safonoff in Petrograd, 
and Leonide Belitine, who sat in the first 
violin chair under Glazounoff in Riga 
and Moscow. A native Australian, Wil- 
liam Coad, former concertmaster under 
Henri Verbrugghen in Sydney, New 
South Wales, is leader of the second vio- 
lins. S. Stilman, first viola, was formerly 
concertmaster of the Kieff Symphony. 


* % * 


Less ‘then a couple of decades ago, a 
fat little boy with pudgy hands ran 
around the streets of New Haven, where 
his father made a living for the family 
by peddling fruit. The little fat boy 
with the pudgy fingers was crazy about 
music and insisted that in time he would 
be a pianist and musician of rank. As 
is usual, he was generally considered to 
be what is commonly known as “nutty,” 
but he persevered and managed to get 
hold of an old piano, practised away till 
he was taken up by a few friends and 
acquired the rudiments of a musical 
education. 

The next I knew of him was in a ball- 
room of a certain large hotel here in 
New York at a time when Ignace 
Paderewski sat up in the balcony and 
with the utmost patience and good nature 
witnessed the performance of a number 
of clever pupils of the late Hervegh Von 
Ende. During this performance, two of 
the pupils made a sensation. One was 
the fat boy with the pudgy fingers, who 
astonished us by his performance on the 
piano. The other was a young girl, who 
received no end of bouquets and dis- 
played a nice voice, but was principally 
notable for a pretty face and such a 
luscious, Venus-like figure that most of 
the males present lost an eye. 

A little later, the fat pudgy fingered 
boy appeared at a concert given in the 
banquet hall of Delmonico’s for his bene- 
fit and that of some other students. 
Then some people said he had been forced 
to go into vaudeville to make a living. 
Later he dropped out and I wondered 
whether, like many another ambitious of 
fame, the struggle had been to much for 
him. 

The other night at the performance 
at the Shubert Theater of the “Green- 
wich Village Follies,” to which I had 
been seduced by the members of my in- 
teresting family, I noticed a handsome 
young man, with a fine figure, in evening 
dress conducting a very good orchestra 
with unusual spirit and charm. He was 
really the life of the performance. How 
he kept up with some of the singers who 
were occasionally somewhat derelict was 
wonderful, but what he did with that 
small orchestra was still more wonder- 
ful. 

Presently, as the evening wore on, I 
recognized in this very talented young 
man the little fat boy with the pudgy 
fingers, who used to run about the 
streets of New Haven. I was impressed 
when a representation of the well known 
mezzo-tint showing a performance of 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata was 
thrown on the screen. Perhaps you re- 
member the picture of a number of ver- 
sons in various attitudes grouped abcut 
a room—one is playing a piano, another 
a violin. Thev are listening to the music 
in various attitudes of rapt attention. 

The cleverness of the presentation was 
due to the fact that at first you see the 


mezzo-tint in semi-obscurity. Then the 
light is thrown on and living persons 
take the places of the figures in the 
mezzo-tint. You hear the piano played 
and played so well that you realize tnat 
it is an artist who is at the keyboard. 
lf you look at the program, you will find 
the name of the artist is that of the 
talented young conductor—Alfred New- 
man, 
aK * 

I was glad that I went to the per- 
formance, because, while it is mainly of 
a vaudeville character, some of which is 
exceedingly clever, it offered me an op- 
portunity to contrast this style of per- 
formance with that of Balieff’s ‘““Chauve- 
Souris,” where, as I wrote you, I was at 
the premiére of the third program. It 
was certainly interesting to notice that 
just as in the performance of the 
“Follies” the one really fine musical 
number, one of artistic beauty, was the 
most loudly aud generously applauded, 
so in the “Chauve-Souris” program, the 
most generous applause of the evening 
went to Mme. Birse, who was shown a 
pretty and artistic picture all in white 
seated on a_ pedestal, singing ‘“‘The 
Serenade of the Deceived Pierrot.” 
There had been other clever music, 
notably that by Alexei Archangelsky, in 
which the music ranged from adapta- 
tions from old popular French songs to 
original music. In one number the mu- 
sic was from Rubinstein, and in another 
number we had music by Moussorgsky. 

The main thing, however, was that in 
these two places with a very mixed audi- 
ence, the most refined and artistic num- 
bers received the most spontaneous, the 
most generous and the most appreciative 
applause. I think I must send my friend 
Dykema an S.O.S. call to come to New 
York, take him to the “Chauve-Souris” 
and also to the “Greenwich Village 
Follies,” and study the audiences as well 
as the performances, the result of which 
will be an additional reason to enable 
him, as I said, to sleep with revised and 
therefore untroubled conscience. 

* *K * 

The servant problem has been and is 

a ser:ous one, especially for those who 


would maintain something like an old- 
fashioned home. It is certainly a serious 
problem for the artists who come to us 
from abroad and want to have the food 
to which they are accustomed prepared 
in the way they like. Perhaps the most 
serious part of the servant problem is 
presented by the stout -middle-aged per- 
son who demands $75 a month for be- 
ing able to burn a piece of meat and 
supply you with a potato that is soft 
on one side and hard on the other. 

Now, whatever the faults of the Eng- 
lish, there is one thing from which they 
do not suffer as we: do, and that is— 
indigestion. The average Englishman 
insists upon -having something good to 
eat and something good to drink. So it 
is in England that they have estab- 
lished a college for the training of young 
women in domestic science and the use- 
ful arts, to which they have recently 
added singing and piano playing. 

As a bright writer in the Sun tells us, 
it will not be long before you will see an 
advertisement something like this: 

WANTED: A good pastry cook with 
full resonant voice; contralto only need 
apply. 

Surely this is a step in advance. In- 
stead of having a cook come in with 
part of the food recklessly deposited 
about her face and person and saying 
to you with a raucous voice: “Does yez 
undertake to give dinner parties, ma’am?” 
Or: “There’s too much style about this 
place to suit me. I’m goin’ and yez can 
cook yer dinner for yer frinds yerself.” 
Instead of having such a specimen of the 
modern system of torture to deal with, 
you will have a comely young woman 
singing Cio Cio San’s aria from 
“Madama Butterfly” as she brings in the 
roast, or, should the steak be burned, 
treating you to “Nearer My God To 
Thee” in order to assuage your pain as 
well as st/fle your wrath, says your 
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Per Nielsen Begins His 
Fourth Year as Music 
Head at Westminster 





Per Nielsen, Baritone, and Christian Sind- 
ing, Norwegian Composer 

EW WILMINGTON, PA., Oct. 23.— 

Per Nielsen, baritone and director 
of music of Westminster College, re- 
turned recently from a trip abroad, and 
has begun his fourth year at the College. 
During his three months in Europe he 
spent some time as the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian Sinding at their home 
near Christiania, and spent a month in 
study with Dr. Oscar Daniels in Berlin. 
Under the direction of Mr. Nielsen, the 
College will again sponsor an artists’ 
course, which will include concerts by 
Raoul Vidas, violinist; Margery Maxwell, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera; Suzanne 
Keener, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Lester Donahue, 
pianist, and Mary Mellish, soprano of 
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the Metropolitan Opera, who will assist 
in the concert to be given by the Oratorio 


Society. 


VERBRUGGHEN TAKES 
MINNEAPOLIS HELM 


Conducts Familiar Numbers 
in St. Paul with Elena 
Gerhardt as Soloist 


By Florence L. C. Briggs 

St. PAuL, MINN., Oct. 23.—The season 
opened auspiciously on Oct. 19 with the 
first appearance of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, under the baton of Henri Ver- 
brugghen, one of the six guest conductors 
to appear with the organization during 
the season. Elena Gerhardt also made 
her first St. Paul appearance at this time. 

There were some changes in the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra, for one thing, 
in the concertmaster’s chair, now occu- 
pied by Alfred Megerlin. The improved 
stage setting also provided a new scene 
for the eye. Otherwise the occasion was 
marked by many familiar features, the 
program, in particular, offering nothing 
new to symphony patrons, including 
Weber’s overture to “Der Freischiitz”; 
Ravel’s “Pavane pour une infante dé- 
funte” and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
“Pathétique.” 

Nor was there any startling variation 
from the usual treatment of these num- 
bers. In the Symphony and in the ac- 
companiments some of the tempi were in- 
ordinately slow and some of the pauses 
inordinately long. There seemed a dis- 
turbing want of continuity in the unfold- 
ing of the symphony’s content, but the 
performance was marked by sincerity, 
seriousness and vigor. 

Three songs from the incidental music 
to “Egmont” were beautiful as inter- 
preted by Elena Gerhardt, and even more 
so were Beethoven’s “Die Ehre Gottes 
aus der Natur” and Richard Strauss’s 
“Morgen,” “Stindchen” and “Cicilie.” 
The orchestra dragged in the accompani- 
ments. 

The work of a local committee under 
Mrs. Edwin Ames Jaggard resulted in a 
large audience. 

John Barclay, baritone, will give his 
initial concert of the season in Convent, 
N. J., on Oct. 320. He will sing in 
Toronto on Nov. 2. 
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Woman Lasinlator of New Je ersey, peared ‘oy Re- “lg 
Advocates Appointment of Minister of Fine Arts, State 
Registration of Music Teachers, Fair Treatment for ‘Amer- 
ican Artists, and Enlargement of Sphere of Activity of 
Women’s Clubs—Recommends State Support for Sym- 


phony Orchestra—To Make the Nation Musical, 


She 


Agrees, We Must Begin with the Child in the Elementary 


Schools 


By KATE WHELEN BROWN 


STUNLDEUUTAL EULA AELUCUIUET TRIANON III MTEL Peete COPEL 


HE advent of women’s suffrage and 
its concomitant, the women’s legis- 
lator, has ushered in a period wherein 


all thoughtful observers will agree that 
it is only natural this newly acquired 
feminine influence should make itself 
felt in the direction of the cultural and 
artistic, in which women have always 
taken so prominent a part. 

As a member of the New Jersey 
Legislature, and a candidate for re- 
election, I desire to give my views as to 
what can be accomplished for the arts 
in general and music in particular, feel- 
ing sure that any ensuing discussion will 
not only be fraught with valuable sug- 
gestions which may not have occurred to 
me, but also bring with it many prac- 
tical suggestions as to their actual 
achievement. 

As a woman I have always been sensi- 
tive to the ennobling influence of musical 
art. My attention, however, has been 
strongly focused on it by my intimate 
acquaintance with the eminent New 
Jersey composer, James P. Dunn, and by 
listening to an address by the venerable 
editor of MusicAL AMERICA, John C. 
Freund. I understand that Mr. Dunn’s 
views on the matter of the practical par- 
ticipation of musicians in politics have 
been made sufficiently familiar to readers 
of MusicaAL AMERICA. Therefore, I shall 
not dwell on them except to say that the 
political symphony concert which he 
organized was the means of my becom- 
ing acquainted with the views of Mr. 
Freund. 

As the guest speaker at that concert, 
Mr. Freund delivered an address which 
made a deep impression on me, and many 
of the ideas I am about to advocate in 
this article are simply a reflex of that 
address. With him, I absolutely agree 
that to make a nation truly musical we 
must begin with the child in the ele- 
mentary schools. While both the public 
and parochial schools of my State have 
an excellent system of musical educa- 
tion, nevertheless no doubt some im- 
provement is possible, and any legis- 
lative measure tending toward this 
desideratum I shall make my chief con- 
cern. 

I likewise hope to contribute some 
feeble share toward the extension of the 


humanizing influence of music. Mr. 
Freund has laid great stress upon this 
in connection with the industries and 
the factories. Perhaps the chief glory 
of my past legislative term was my 
sponsoring the bill tending toward the 
ameliorating of the working conditions 
of women, especially by the abolition of 
night working. I shall be only too happy 
to go a step further by favoring legis- 
lative measures looking to the introduc- 
tion not only of music in the workshop, 
but also of the reader and lecturer, and 
any other cultural agencies. 

My friend Mr. Dunn, with the object 
of abolishing the charlatan and fake 
music teacher, advocates State examina- 
tions for music teachers. Whether the 
time is ripe for this is to my mind an 
open question. But certainly as a step 
in this direction, I am whole-heartedly 
in favor of MUSICAL AMERICA’S measure 
for the State registration of music 
teachers. 

Another matter which has occupied 
my mind is the tariff and the American 
musician. As a Democrat, I am naturally 
opposed to a protective tariff, believing 
that under the guise of protection to the 
American workingmen, such a _ tariff 
operates to actually permit our capital- 
ists to gouge the American public with 
the high prices which the lack of for- 
eign competition permits. But if we 
must have a protective tariff, why not 
protect the American singer, instru- 
mentalist, conductor and impresario? 
Why not a tax on all such contracts with 
foreigners which will operate to give the 
American musician some economic ad- 
vantage? 

As I look around the American musi- 
cal world, I find that the impresarios of 
our opera houses, nearly all our sym- 
phony conductors are foreigners—that, 
in fact, all the znusical positions of im- 
portance are held by foreigners. As a 
consequence, I believe, it is only too true 
that very often American singers, in- 
strumentalists, composers and con- 
ductors are unjustly relegated to the 
background as a result of this foreign 
control. What a shame it is that those 


in control do not find Americans for 
these posts. 
natives, 
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ji Gives Music Pro munence in Political Plattorm 
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Mr. ye ee ‘an pi ane ae 
proof of the capability of American 
singers, conductors and _ impresarios. 
Let us give them the opportunity. 

Finally, let me say that music is not 
the only thing which should concern the 
woman legislator. Going beyond this, 
let me say that her influence should and 
will be committed in favor of all allied 
cultural movements—so I stand strongly 
in favor of the movement looking toward 
the betterment of our English speech. I 
advocate State patronage and control of 
the fine arts; a Secretary, member of 
the Cabinet, would be the ultimate goal. 
I even go so far as to advocate State 
support of a Symphony Orchestra, 
which, by giving concerts in rural cen- 
ters, could do so much to spread the in- 
fluence of good music. 

Conscious of the great good done by 
Women’s Music Clubs, I likewise feel it 
incumbent on the woman legislator to do 
everything tending toward the enlarge- 
ment of their sphere of activity. On the 
other hand, I am strongly opposed to 
such influences as those exercised by 
persons who, seeking to prohibit this 
and prohibit that, go so far in their 
fanaticism as to endeavor to circum- 
scribe and limit the field of music, as 
witness the opposition to Sunday sym- 
phony concerts from certain quarters. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am 
conscious that one woman member of 
the Legislature cannot do much toward 
the practical enactment of the ideas I 
advocate. The number of such women 
will undoubtedly increase, but even this 
increment must have as a concomitant 
the education of public opinion. In this 
regard the propaganda carried on by 
MusIcAL AMERICA has done and will no 
doubt do a great deal. 

Meanwhile, it is a pleasure to state 
that the gentlemen of New Jersey with 
whom I am associated as a candidate 
on the Democratic ticket in that State, 
are all strongly in favor of cultural 
movements. Our next United States 
Senator, Governor Edward I. Edwards, 
is a great lover of music. He is fre- 
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quently to be found at musical events, 
and his daughter is an accomplished 
amateur and a member of several musi- 
cal clubs. In my own town, Jersey City, 
our leader, Mayor Hague, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first public man to 
see the possibilities of music as an aid 
in practical politics, and his sponsoring 
of a political symphony concert, under 
the leadership of Mr. Dunn, stands as a 
landmark in the history of both Ameri- 
can politics and musical art. With him 
are associated such men as Commissioner 
A. Harry Moore, renowned for his work 
among children, as instanced by. the 
county’s famous boys’ marble contest. 
Last, but not least, our own woman 
leader, Mrs. Mary Norton, holds even 
stronger views than mine on musical 
subjects. So that I feel that the Demo- 
crats of New Jersey can go before their 
own electorate and the country in gen- 
eral feeling sure that their election will 
place the future of all that is best in the 
cultural and artistic in safe hands. 
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Greeted with affectionate enthusiasm on his return to America 


“BETTER THAN EVER’’—Verdict of New York and Philadelphia 


New York 


“It was the same old story. House 
packed. Stage jammed. Enthusiasm im- 
mense. John—everyone calls him John— 
all right. 

“Those thousands of people received 
him with a roar. When it died down a 
man in the gallery shouted ‘Welcome 
home, John!’ and then it was on again. 
Mr. McCormack said something, which 
only a quarter of the audience could hear, 
but he smiled when he said it. That set 
the applause going again. It is almost 
as good to see Mr. McCormack smile as 
it is to hear him sing. 

“Those who heard him deliver the long 
sustained phrases of ‘Sleep, why dost thou 
leave me?’ his first number last evening, 
knew that both his lungs and his vocal 
cords were in excellent condition. He 
sang just like himself—the old John Mc- 
Cormack with the irresistible personal 
charm, the strongly individual voice, the 
fine technical skill, the delightful enuncia- 
tion of text and the thoroughly musical 
style that have won him the admiration 
of music lovers.” 


—W. J. Henderson, New York Herald. 


“There was not only special interest in 
his appearance last evening, but anxiety 
to ascertain Mr. McCormack’s vocal con- 
dition. 

“It is a pleasure to state that Mr. Mc- 
Cormack never sang better. Although 
some twenty pounds lighter in weight, the 
singer appeared in the best of health, and 
not the slightest trace of illness impaired 
the beauty of his voice. 

“*Welcome home, John!’ shouted some 
one in the theater, as Mr. McCormack 
walked briskly onto the stage. This senti- 
ment was promptly echoed by prolonged 
applause. His singing of the first two 
numbers, Handel’s ‘O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me,’ and ‘Enjoy the Sweet 
Elysian Groves,’ from ‘Alceste,’ met with 
hearty response from the audience. All 
anxieties were removed and it was evident 
that Mr. McGormack’s voice and singing 
will long continue to give pleasure as 
well as edification.”.—New York Tribune. 


“King Cormack of old never was more 
loyally attended by his clan than the only 
American tenor who earned royalties and 
paid war taxes larger than Caruso’s. 

“John McCormack today might go back 
abroad to finish his year’s holiday if he 
wished; for if anybody doubts he can 
still sing his way to all hearts, there are 
over 6,000 who cheered him last night to 
prove it. But McCormack isn’t going 
back, at least till after Christmas. He 
told his managers he had changed his 
mind and, instead of staying two weeks, 
would remain to give twenty concerts in 
as many cities, till all his American friends 
could make sure those reports had been 
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false which said he had ‘lost his voice.’ 

“The tenor has rarely been heard in 
better voice than last evening, bell-clear 
and, at its lightest, of far-carrying power.” 
—W. B. Chase, New York Times. 


“It was Mr. McCormack’s first appear- 
ance since his serious illness last spring. 
But no evil effects were apparent in his 
singing. His first number Handel’s ‘Oh, 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?’ was 
sung with lovely tone. Of all singers, Mr. 
McCormack is the best story-teller. His 
audience last night followed every word, 
waiting breathlessly for what was to come. 
He knows well how to hold his hearers in 
suspense. His singing of Palhilde’s 
‘Psyche’ as an encore was exquisite.” 

—Paul Morris, Evening Telegram. 


“It was John McCormack night once 
more at the Hippodrome and a big Sunday 
evening audience welcomed the Irish tenor 
home with a real ovation. His first con- 
cert since his illness, and the initial one 
since his return from Europe, was marked 
by a program of wide variety, with many 
of the old favorites and a liberal offering 
of new ones. 

“The house was packed and about 500 
or more were seated on the stage when 
the popular tenor’s resonant notes sound- 
ed once more through the great auditor- 
ium, showing all their former bell-like 
clearness and sustained strength.” 


—-Pitts Sanborn, New York Globe. 


“To the accompanying shouts of ‘Wel- 
come back, John!’ and to the beating of 
10,000 willing palms, John McCormack 
last evening returned in triumph to the 
scene of his many vocal conquests, with 
his legatos unfurled, his pianissimos flung 
to the breeze; with diction as his ori- 
flamme and with sentiment, tenderness and 
expression as slaves to his art, following 
deferentially in his wake.” 

—Frank H. Warren, New York Evening 
W orld. 


“All the rare glamour of beautiful lyric 
singing was in what Mr. McCormack did 
last night. His voice was emitted in a 
stream of velvet legato, as grateful to one’s 
senses as anything exquisite always is. 
The tenor’s exceptional breath support 
and his easy mastery of its thorough con- 
trol at every dynamic rise and fall in a 
song were perhaps more remarkable than 
ever. No hunching of the shoulders, 
diaphragmatic struggles and _ splitting 
phrases in the catch for air that afflict so 
many singers were ever evidenced even re- 
motely in this tenor’s singing. And there 
was passion and gusto in it, as well as the 
sheer beauty of sound.” 

—Irving Weil, New York Evening Journal. 


“Many ears and many ‘destinies were 
bound to hang upon McCormack’s voice 
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this time. Every one of those six thou- 
sand persons to front, rear and on all sides 
must have known that after his severe ill- 
ness of last year the tenor’s voice was up 
for judgment. And the acquittal was im- 
mediate and unanimous. As luscious and 
appealing as ever and used with the same 
old grace—a voice in a million.” 


—Gilbert Gabriel, New York Evening Sun. 
Philadelphia 


“For three reasons the Academy last 
night was the scene of a big occasion. It 
was the first American appearance of John 
McCormack since his recent illness, he 
sang better than ever before, and, since 
the house and stage were packed to over- 
flowing, he again established a record for 
personal popularity. Musicians have fre- 
quently wondered at this perennial popu- 
larity. And the answer is as simple as his 
easy-to-pronounce name.” 


—Philadelphia North American. 


“He gave his earnest and painstaking 
best to his hearers all the way, and the 
quantity of his lyric offering was as liberal 
as its quality was excellent.” 

-Fullerton Waldo, Philadelphia Public 

Ledger. 


“The great [rish tenor has lost none of 
his power over an audience. . . . His voice 
shows no change from the clear tenor it 
has always been, and his enunciation was 
perfect, as always.” 


—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


“John McCormack appeared at the 
Academy of Music last night in his first 
recital in this city since his recent serious 
illness. With a slight variation it might 
be said of him, as of another celebrated 
personage, that he came, he sang, he con- 
quered. 

“The McCormack who appeared before 
this immense audience had lost some flesh 
since his last appearance here, but he had 
not been singing long before all of his 
hearers realized that his voice was unim- 
paired. Indeed, it seems to be improved 
to a degree that suggests the possibility 
that the enforced rest might have been 
beneficial. All of the old sweetness was 
there, and the clear enunciation, if any- 
thing, was still clearer.” 

—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“His first aria, from Handel’s “Serenade, 
‘O, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?’ was 
sufficient to demonstrate that the voice was 
not injured and that enforced rest had re- 
stored its original purity and beauty. The 
recital was fine, the songs being well 
chosen and all the encores were practi- 
cally new. McCormack has a great power 
with the intensity of expression that 
arouses emotional response. He sways his 
auditors to smiles or tears and does it with 
inspiration and earnestness.” 


—Philadelphia Record. 
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QUEENA MARIO 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


with new honors 
in First Roles at Ravinia 





“ane” 


Herman Devries in Chicago American, August 2nd, 1922. 


“Queena Mario’s soprano is just a little thin in the medium register, for the 
role of ‘Juliet’, but that is ‘the ONLY FLAW I can honestly find in her 
portrayal of this Shakespeare Gounod heroine. Her acting is that of the 
resourceful, well trained intelligent lyric singer of today. In all that she 
does, Miss Mario displays this same quality of cleverness and sincerity.” 


MARTHA 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, July 10th, 1922. 


“Both in appearance and vocal gifts Miss Mario has acquired a new and 
enviable artistic station in her interpretation of the name part. She sang 
the ‘Last Rose of Summer’ in English, clearly and simply, yet with fine 
artistic poise.” 


Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, June 29th, 1922. 


“Miss Mario made her first approach to an audience in these regions. She 
has been a member of one and another of the gadding organizations and 
next season is going to the Metropolitan, an expert picker of talent; she 
should do well there. Her voice has both purity and tang. It reproduces 
melody and revitalizes. She does many things in the way of interpretation 
with expression of face and gesture of hand.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, June 29th, 1922. 


“Queena Mario made her initial bow in this vicinity, and in the role of Mimi 
made a very fine impression. Of the right size and build, of comely appear- 
ance and possessed of artistic accomplishments, it took her but a few 
moments to win the favor of the audience and especially with her singing 
and demure stage manners did she make a pleasant success. Miss Mario’s 
voice is of a clear soprano of good quality. It is high in range and has 
carrying power, though it can be shaded to conform with the text and the 
action of the opera. She ought to prove a potent addition to the list of 
Ravinia’s singers.” 


Theodore Stearns, Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


“New York will see a very lovely impersonation of Puccini’s Latin Quarter 
heroine, next fall, when Queena Mario joins the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany forces, and does Mimi as she did last night. This new artist made a 
debut in several ways very noteworthy. Never before in La Boheme have I 
seen such a wealth of detail done so beautifully by any single woman star. 
Mario is quiet, intriguingly so, but very telling. Mario as Mimi did with 
the childlike simplicity of a Lilian Gish in Broken Blossoms. Nothing more 
artistic than that has ever been seen on or off the stage.” 


SUZEL IN “AMICO FRITZ” 


Herman Devries in Chicago Evening American, September 4th, 1922. 


“Queena Mario gave us an adorable Suzel. The very intelligent artist in 
best of voice, sang and acted superbly with a thorough understanding of 
the role and the most effective way of presenting it to her public.” 


Theodore Stearns in Chicago Herald Examiner, September 4th. 


“Literally the only SAVING FEATURE OF THE PERFORMANCE was 
Queena Mario’s Suzel, and the good singing we always expect of Danise, the 
David. When Miss Mario was off the stage the show dropped terribly. 
Miss Mario was very lovely and sang as she looked. In voice and person she 
was very human. Her flower-like personality is an unusual one and 
appealing.” 


Theodore Stearns in Herald Examiner, August 22nd, 1922. 
tw) 


“In several instances at Ravinia this season, ‘repeat’ performances have so 
markedly overshadowed the first productions, as to make one wonder 
why it is that priority in Art exists at all. Naturally it is to be expected 
that more widely heralded Stars are given first appearances in certain roles, 
after which a younger artist sings the part. It is also to be expected, how- 
ever, that the first Diva should shoulder the honors with finality. 


“Not so where Queena Mario is concerned. For this reason her SECRET 
OF SUZANNE Sunday night made Wolf Ferrara’s little opera so lovely 
youthful as to demand special mention. Miss Mario sang, looked and acted 
the part adorably. Furthermore she was a real bride—deliciously shy, yet 
full of suppressed animation and appealing charm. Again there was that 
Starry element in her voice so noticeable in her Martha and Mimi. 


“This young artist has splendid vocal control, fine stage presence, and best 
of all whatever she does, is done with a definite musical finish. Just at 
present she is the Lilian Gish of Grand Opera. The white rose is still just 
faintly touched with the promise of red. Her value to the operatic stage, 
besides her splendidly trained voice, is that she gives the instant impression 
of natural youth. This of itself is rare enough to place her in a class by 
herself.” 
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Cortot’s Assistant Gives Sidelights 
on His Personality and Achievements 


UNLEEUNNUtneaeeceneannerenuaeatocarnarenecentaenvaesnessnnessnesnnenstngsagasysnnenssanesannsnsecenennagnnytag40esgsves4evegneesgUUgeegcgeeggene cca get ANe NU OGOOONE ANSON UES PMT 


ERHAPS one satisfactory way in 

which to interview a personage is to 
do so through an intermediary who thor- 
oughly understands his work and ad- 
mires his accomplishment. Berthe Bert, 
French pianist, who has come to America 
primarily to prepare the students who 
will attend Alfred Cortot’s class in inter- 
pretation at the David Mannes School of 
Music, speaks more freely of his work 
and artistic ideals than would the pianist 
himself. For Alfred Cortot is an excep- 
tionally modest man and is not likely to 
discuss the fact that his talents embrace 
more than one phase of artistic endeavor; 
for instance, the fact that he is known 
abroad as a writer on musical subjects, 
and that many of his contributions have 
appeared in French and other European 
periodicals. Miss Bert spoke also of his 
work abroad as a conductor, a role in 
which he is not yet known in America. 
He conducted an orchestra in Paris for 
a time and also, before the war, directed 
rehearsals of the Wagnerian operas at 
Bayreuth. 

“If you wish to accomplish something 
in a big thing like music, you must make 
yourself very modest,” said Miss Bert, 
expressing in that phrase both Mr. 
Cortot’s admonition to his pupils and the 
secret of his own accomplishment. “Mr. 
Cortot does not like mere virtuosity—he 
who plays fastest, plays best—that idea, 
you know,” she continued. “He wauld like 
the pianists of to-day to be like those of 
the eighteenth century, like Bach and his 
colleagues who were men of-preat intel 
lect and culture, philosophers, students 
of art and literature, men devoted to the 
finest in music. Of course, it is harder 
to-day to be a musician first and then 
a pianist because the instrument has 
been so perfected that it is a temptation 
to develop a marvelous technique and 
forget that art is measured by the essen- 
tial beauty portrayed, the expression of 
majestic and lovely things. 

“This does not mean that Mr. Cortot 
does not require technical finesse of his 
pupils. That is traditional with French 
artists. But he does not permit virtuos- 
ity for the mere sake of display. I do 
not know anyone whose artistic ideals 
are more lofty.” And here Miss Bert 
paid a high compliment to the Mannes 
School, adding, “That is why he teaches 
at the Mannes School, although he is so 
busy that he cannot take any private 
pupils. He feels that he is associated 
with an institution that upholds his 
ideals.” ; 

Miss Bert outlined Mr. Cortot’s method 
of conducting his classes in interpreta- 
tion, initiated a few years ago at the 
Paris Ecole Normale de Musique, and 
held now in New York at the Mannes 
School. This year the classes will be 
devoted to Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, Brahms, Franck and the mod- 
erns. At each lesson, before he hears 
the students play the works they have 
prepared, he gives a talk on the life of 
the composer, the times in which he lived 
and his important works. Each student 
is required to give a brief account of the 
period in the composer’s life during 
which was composed the composition he 
is to play. Miss Bert’s work is to pre- 
pare students who wish to qualify for 
active participation in the class. Only 
those who can pass the examination re- 
quired by the directors of the School are 
permitted to play. Others attend as 
listeners. 

Miss Bert. who is now on her first visit 
to America, will be heard in concert later 
in the season. She is well known in 
England, where she has been playing and 
teaching for the vast six years. She 
began her study of the piano with Mar- 
montel at the Paris Conservatoire, study- 
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Berthe Bert, Who Has Come to America 
to Assist Alfred Cortot in His Work at 
the David Mannes School of Music in 
New York 


ing later with Raoul Pugno and Mr. 
Cortot, whose assistant she has been for 
a number of years. She studied compo- 
sition in Germany under Fritz Steinbach, 
under whose baton she made her début in 
the Brahms A Minor Concerto. More 
recently she has been associated with 
Jean-Aubry, French literateur and writer 
on musical subjects, whose lectures she 
illustrated at the piano. E. K. 


Friends of Music Plan Bach Program 

The Society of the Friends of Music 
of New York, now in its tenth season, 
has enlarged its chorus from fifty to 
eighty members, and will be heard in its 
first concert of the season on Nov. 26. 
The program will be devoted to works of 
Bach and will include several of his can- 
tatas. Works by Brahms, Beethoven and 
Schubert are in course of preparation for 
other concerts. The chorus will again be 
under the direction of Stephen Townsend 
of Boston and New York. 
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HARLES THOMAS 


AMERICAN BARITONE 


Gave a recital on October 15th at Aeolian Hall. The articles printed 
below will give you some idea of what the New York critics think 


of him— 


Tribune—H., E. Krehbiel 


Thomas Delights in Song Recital 
With His Sonorous Voice 


Sings with Ease, Taste, Intelligence, 
Versatility and Imagination. 


Mr. Thomas has a rarely beautiful 
voice, sonorous in quality and admir- 
ably developed. He sings with the 
ease and skill of a veteran on the con- 
cert stage. His breath control, phras- 
ing and diction in Italian, French, Ger- 
man and English are greatly to be 
admired. As an interpreter, he has 
taste, intelligence, versatility and 
imagination. A singer with less re- 
spect for the laws of song and pos- 
sessing a voice of such sonority might 
easily force his tones and strive for 
volume at the expense of quality as 
a trap for applause. Fortunately, Mr. 
Thomas is too wise to yield to this 
temptation, and the finesse of his sing- 
ing in such songs as “La Maison 
Grise’’ and Moussorgsky’s “Evening 
Prayer’’ was as much to be com- 
mended as the spirit with which he 
gave Densmore's “Sea Fever.” 


The singer richly deserved the tri- 
butes of the large audience and was 
generous in adding to the program. 


Herald—W . J. Henderson 


Jchn Charles Thomas, baritone, gave 
a song recital yesterday in Aeolian 
Hall. Well known in New York as a 
leading singer in such popular light 
operas as ‘“‘Maytime” and “Apple 
Blossoms," Mr. Thomas had only 
twice previously been heard in a song 
recital. Each time he had appeared 
in this field, however, he had won 
favor by the skillful use of his beauti- 
ful voice and the instincts of a good 
style, combined with musical feeling. 


In his delivery his style showed 
growth. His scale has acquired an 
even, freer and smoother tone pro- 
duction. The German songs, including 
Brahms’s “‘Treue Liebe,”’ he rendered 
with poetic taste. His unaccompanied 
numbers were beautifully sung and his 
French songs excelled in elegant style. 
The old airs he gave with taste. 





he excelled in Goosens's “Melancholy” 
and Eugene Bonner’s ‘Phantoms.’ 
There was good feeling throughout, 
artistic accomplishment on the stage 
and geniality everywhere. 


Evening Telegram— 
Paul Morris 


John Charles Thomas’ concert at 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon 
showed this popular musicai comedy 
tenor in a new light, that of a singer 
of serious songs. Mr. Thomas has 
given recitals on other occasions, but 
he has broadened his musical knowl- 
edge, and developed and perfected his 
style of singing until now he can 5e 
taken seriously as a recitalist of ex- 
ceptional talent. Mr. Thomas has be- 
come a pianissimist like Louis Grave- 
ure. There is in his singing an emo- 
tional appeal that moves his audiences. 
The fact that he sang to a capacity 
audience and that practically every- 
one in the audience remained to hear 
him sing more than half a dozen en- 
cores is proof that his recital was 
greatly enjoyed. 


Evening World—Frank 
Warren 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, well 
remembered on the musical comedy 
stage, which he deserted for the re- 
cital platform, sang in Aeolian Hall 
vesterday following a course of study 
in Paris and a London concert season. 
He sings easily and smoothly and his 
French group was wholly satisfying 
in diction, style and repose. As for 
the voice, it is of nice quality, mellow 
and musical, judiciously used. 


Evening Globe—Pitts 


Sanborn 
John Charles Thomas is a pleasing 
singer. His successes in musical 


comedies a few years ago were re- 
called by his work of yesterday and 
it seemed as if he had made a wise 
decision to leave the theatre for his 
present broader field. 
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= : , or three of them exquisitely. = 
= endeavor. His voice has manly reso- . a - Pi concert stage. : = Ne: 
= nance, strength and nobility John Charles Thomas, American bari Mr. Thomas has one of the finest = Y 
= Th d 1 t half-voi t ~~ d tone, returned to the New York con- baritone voices now to be heard, and = Yo, 
= e€ duice air-voice, to De sure, an cert stage yesterday afternoon, after 7 ° ’ ve the training it recently has received = a 
= even the falsetto, has legitimate func- a prolonged tour of Europe, Mr Evening Sun—Gilbert has liberated its potentialities. It is = in | 
= tions. Unquestionably, Mr. Thomas Thomas js beet known te the New Gabriel & velak af eaekk Seteee, ond it te ene- = 
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Puccini Completes New 
Opera “Turandot” with 
Scenes Laid in China 


mssenennaaseeneny 





Oberammergau, 


Puccini at 
Where He Went Recently to Attend the’ 


Giacomo 
Closing Performances of the Passion 
Play 


FLORENCE, Oct. 14.—The score of Gia- 
como Puccini’s new opera, “Turandot” 
has been completed and the composer is 
resting from his labors on a holiday tour 
which recently included his presence at 
the final performances of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. His new opera 
is based on one of the fables of Carlo 
Gozzi, and the libretto is by Renata 
Simoni. The scene is laid in China, and 
the plot centers about Turandot, a beau- 
tiful woman, who hates men. As a means 
of killing off as many men as possible, 
and of protecting herself from marriage 
with any of them, Turandot stipulates 
that the lover who is successful must 
answer three riddles, each of which she 
believes cannot be solved. Eventually 
the successful lover appears, and the 
opera comes to an end after a dozen as- 
pirants have perished. The new opera 
will have its first appearance in Italy dur- 
ing the winter. Present indications point 
to a premieére at the Costanzi in Rome. 


American Artists Heard in Milan 


MILAN, Oct. 13.—The program given 
recently at the Istituto dei Ciechi by 
Isabella Fosta, American soprano, and 
Edgar Bowman, organist of St. Paul’s 
Church, Brooklyn, was one of the im- 
portant events of the early season here. 
Both artists were acclaimed and re- 
sponded to the demand for additional 
numbers made by an audience which in- 
cluded many of the most prominent musi- 
cians of this citv. Mr. Bowman played 
two movements from Pietro Yon’s Chro- 
matic Sonata as well as numbers by 
Ravanello, Widor, Bach and Bossi. Miss 
Fosta gave a superb interpretation of 
the florid “Carnival of Venice,” as well 
as of several modern songs. Among 
those at the recital were J. Allessandri, 
Corinna Yon, Teresa Yon, Pietro Yon, 
New York organ teacher; S. Constantino 
Yon, of the Yon Music Studios of New 
York, and Rev. Stoppani, all well known 
in New York musical circles. 


New W alii for Parte Series 


PARIS, Oct. 12.—On the prospectus of 
the special orchestral series to be given 
at the Opéra under the baton of Sergei 
Koussevitzy this season is announced a 
new orchestration of Moussorgskv’s 
“Tableaux d’une Exposition,” made by 
Maurice Ravel at the request of the con- 
ductor and the executor of Moussorgsky. 
The other novelties include the Overture 
to Manuel’s “Isabelle et Pantalon,” 
Gretchaninoff’s “TLiturgie de Jean 
Chrysostone” and fragments of Ser gei 
Prokofieff’s “Love for Three Oranges.” 


Novelties for ; atedlieie 


LONDON. Oct. 15.—Orchestral novelties 
by Arnold Bax, Eugene Goossens and 
Gerrard Williams are scheduled for first 
performances here this season in the 


Season 


recently issued prospectus of the London 
Symphony. Bax will be represented by 
a new symphony, Goossens by a Sinfoni- 
etta and Gerrard Williams by Three Pre- 
ludes. The list of the season’s conduc- 
tors includes Albert Coates, Sergei Kous- 


sevitzky, Eugene Goossens and Ferrucio— 


Busoni, and the list of soloists includes 
Harold Bauer, Albert Sammons, Flor- 
ence Austral, Katherine Goodson, Alex- 


ander Borotsky and Paul Kochanski. In 
addition to the three premiéres, several 
works are announced for their first Lon- 
don performances. Among these are the 
new Ravel orchestration of Moussorg- 
sky’s “Paintings from a Picture Show,” 
Prokofieff’s Incidental Music for a Mo- 
liére Comedy, fragments of the same 
composer’s “Love of Three Oranges” and 
a new Symphonic Poem by Busoni. 





Gala Revival of “he Arlesienne™ in Paris 
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ARIS, Oct. 14—A new revival of 
“L’Arlésienne,” Alphonse Daudet’s 
dramatic masterpiece, with its widely 


known score by Bizet, was staged re- 
cently at the Mogador in celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of its premiére. 
The Colonne Orchestra, under the baton 
of André Messager, was in the pit on the 
opening night, and in the audience were 
many of the most celebrated figures in 
the musical and artistic life here. The 
piece has lost none of its charm, and its 
reception left no doubt as to the warm 
place it occupies in the hearts of every 
Frenchman. It was extremely well per- 
formed with a cast which included Su- 
zanne Munte, Pierre Blanchar and 
Chambreuil. Widespread condemnation 
of the Odéon for turning down the op- 
portunity of the anniversary perform- 
ance was the only incident marring the 
occasion. 

Another revival of much interest was 
that of Massenet’s “Portrait of Manon,’ 
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the sequel to “Manon,” which reached 
the boards of the Trianon-Lyrique re- 
cently. The piece, so rarely heard, con- 
tains some of the composer’s best music 
and is built about the aging Des Grieux. 


Yvonne Sabatier, Odette Myrtil, George 
Villier and Léon Joubert were in the 
cast. 


At the Opéra Comique the past week 
witnessed the return of Marguerite 
Carré in “Butterfly”; a fine revival of 
“Mireille” with Yvonne Brothier in the 
leading role, and the first performance 
this season of “Dame Libellule,”’ the 
popular ballet by the American composer, 
Blair Fairchild. Among the conductors 
at the Comique, Francois Ruhlmann is a 
newcomer for the entire season. La- 
parra’s “La Habanera,”’ with Vanni- 
Marcoux in the principal réle, was a 
recent revival. 

At the Opéra Elna Joergen-Jensen, 
premiere danseuse of the Stockholm 
Opera, was acclaimed recently in a series 
of performances. 





Leeds Festival Revived After Long Silence 
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EEDS, ay program, 

which brought here some of the finest 
British artists, and included a series of 
fine performances in classic and modern 
British music, came to an end to-day. 
The opening program was given over to 
Verdi’s Requiem under the baton of 
Arthur Coates, with Dorothy ‘Silk, Mar- 
garet Balfour, John Coates and Robert 
Radford as soloists. The event was a 
gala one, with Princess Mary present, 
and the house was filled with notable 
persons. This program marked the re- 
sumption of the festival after a silence 
which began with the war. 

At this concert also were heard the 
Bach Fantasia and Fugue in C Minor, 
scored for full orchestra by Sir Edward 
Elgar, Brahms’ “Song of Destiny” and 
Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecstacy”—certainly 
a program which covered a wide range. 

Mr. Coates also conducted the orches- 
tra program, which began with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Wedding March,” from the 
“Coq d’Or,” and ended with Holst’s “The 
Planets.” It is the first time the two 
compositions have been played on the 
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same program, and the snail similar- 
ity was very evident. The Leeds choir 
contributed a Byrd Madrigal and 
Vaughan Williams’ setting for Sidney’s 
“Ring Out Your Bells.” Jacques Cortot, 
as soloist, gave brilliant performances 
in Beethoven’s “Emperor Concerto,” and 
the Franck “Symphonic Variations.” 
The singing of the Leeds Choir and of 
Dorothy Silk were the features of the 
program conducted by Sir Hugh Allen, 


‘and devoted entirely to the music of 


Hubert Parry. The performance of the 
composer’s “Jerusalem” and “Blest Pair 
of Sirens” has probably never been ex- 
celled. Miss Silk also did some superb 
singing in the “Ode to the Nativity,” in 
which she was accompanied at the piano 
by Sir Hugh Allen. 

Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome,” 
Delius’s “Appalachia” and Scriabine’s 
“Prometheus” were unfamiliar numbers 
of the festival program which aroused 


great enthusiasm under Mr. Coates’ 
baton. Sir Hugh Allen conducted the 


closing program, in which the choir again 
covered itself with glory in the music of 
Bach. 





Recitals Increase in Berlin 

BERLIN, Oct. 14.—Aside from the ap- 
pearance of Géta Ljungberg. of the 
Stockholm Opera as guest in the role of 
Elizabeth in “Tannhauser” at the Ger- 
man Opera House, little of interest has 
happened in the operatic world recently. 
As the season advances more and more 
recitalists are being heard. The recent 
program of Gilbert Ross, violinist, was 
marked by playing of temperament and 
technical skill. Maria Marco, a youth- 
ful débutante, also gave an exceptional 
performance for a violinist so young. 
Emmy ven Stetten was heard in one of 
the best of early season programs. She 
sang a number of difficult lieder and 
arias with complete mastery and in a 
voice of beautiful quality. Arpad San- 
dor was her excellent accompanist. Clau- 
dia Arrau, a new pianist, also made a 
fine reputation by her recent recital. 


FONTAINEBLEAU, Oct. 13.—A_ recent 
eoncert at the American Conservatorv 
here, under the leadership of Francis 
Casadesus, included two orchestral num- 
bers conducted respectively by Jeffrey 
Harris and Griff Lathrop and the per- 
formance of a piano concerto by Ells- 
worth MacNead. Oneratic arias were 
sung by Tess Davidson, Mrs. Morton 
Harris. Hilda Rerky, Gertrude Courtney 
and Vivian Hiles. 


BERLIN, Oct. 14.—Recitals of interest 
were recently given bv Rudolph Serkin, 
pianist: Fieda Dieroff, contralto, and 
Kurt Krdober, violinist. 


“Solveig” Ballet Among Novelties in 
Petrograd 


PETROGRAD, Oct. 2.—Among the many 
interesting productions of the early sea- 
son here is a revival of Strauss’ “Elek- 
tra,” staged in the most bizarre fashion 
of the new designers. The principal bal- 
let novelty of the year will be “Solveig,” 
which uses the music of Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite as arranged by Assafieff. 
Golovine, the stage designer, whose work 
is known to western Europe and Amer- 
ica through his setting for Stravinsky’s 
“Firebird,” has done new and handsome 
settings for “Aida” and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Mlada,” which were given recently 
at the Marinsky. The summer concert 
series, conducted by Vincelas Ssouk at 
the Jardin d’Eté, came to an end recently 
after a series of fine programs which at- 
tracted daily several thousand people. 

PARIS, Oct. 13.—Yvette Guilbert and 
her company of American girls will re- 
main abroad through most of the season. 
The group recently embarked on a tour 
which is to include France, Switzerland. 
Holland and Belgium. The success of 
Mme. Guilbert’s American pupils has 
been one of the most pleasant features 
of her return to France. 


MUNICH, Oct. 1! 5.—Michael Raucheisen, 
pianist, has been engaged as accompanist 
for Sigrid Onegin, Maria Ivogiin, Paul 
Bender and Joseph Schwarz during their 
coming concert tours of the United 


States. 


of Twelve American Com- 
posers Played in Paris 

PaRIs, Oct. 15.—The most comprehen- 
sive program of compositions by the 
younger American composers ever heard 
here was given recently at the Ecole 
Normale de Musique in conjunction with 
a lecture devoted to the group by Lazare 
Saminsky, who spent last season in 
America. The program included three 
compositions by A. Walter Kramer, two 
each by Deems Taylor, Frederick Jacoby 
and Carl Engel and one each by Richard 
Hammond, Leo Sowerby, Marion Bauer, 
Alexander Steinert and Emerson Whit- 
horne. Many of the compositions are to 
be heard in recital and concert programs 
here during the winter. The artists who 
took part in the program were Tony 
Close, E. Robert Schmitz, Jane Bathori 
and Marcel Chailly. Schmitz has been 
heard in a number of recitals here and in 
the provinces, and has introduced a score 
of American composers to French audi- 
ences. 


Works 





French Novelty at London “Proms” 


LONDON, Oct. 13.—Albert Roussel’s 
“Pour une Féte de Printemps,” an or- 
chestral poem, had its first English per- 
formance recently during the Promenade 
Concert Series given under the baton of 
Sir Henry Wood. In portions the orches- 
tration is reminiscent of the later D’Indy, 
and from every point of view the work 
possesses more vitality and color than 
most of the other novelties heard during 
the Promenade series. J. B. McEwen’s 
tone poem, “Grey Galloway,” and Bal- 
four Gardiner’s “Overture to a Comedy,” 
both unfamiliar works, were also per- 
formed recently. Among the soloists, 
Marcia van Dresser, soprano gave a dis- 
tinguished performance. Other vocalists 
of the week were Mischa Léon, Hilda 
Blake, Topliss Green, Clara Butterworth, 
Charles Tree, Carrie Tubb, Horace E. 
Stevens, Archibald Winter, Malcolm Mc- 
Eachern, Flora Woodman and Eric Mar- 
shall. The pianists included Isabel Gray, 
Norman Wilks and Leonard Borwick. 
Marie Hall and Isolde Menges, violinists, 
and John T. Cockerill, harpist, also gave 
solo performances. 

New Opera Opens in Vienna 

VIENNA, Oct. 13.—Despite the dépress- 
ing economic conditions, a new operatic 
venture was launched here recently. It 
is known as the Mittelstandoper, and is 
under the direction of Richard Specht, a 
veteran in the operatic business. The 
undertaking is dedicated to an experi- 
mental policy, and will provide special 
opportunities for the hearing of new 
works. Among the interesting announce- 
ments in the prospectus are a “Mono- 
drama” by Schonberg, three one-act 
operas by Paul Hindemith, one of the 
rising composers of Central Europe, and 
Schreker’s “Birthday of the Infanta.” 
The opening presentation was “Fidelio.” 


HAMBURG, Oct. 14.—Gustav Brecher 
conducted the opening concert of the 
Philharmonic season here, with Heinrich 
Schlusnus of the Berlin Staatsoper as 
soloist in a group of numbers which in- 
cluded the conductor’s “Allmacht” with 
orchestral accompaniment. The program 
was largely conventional and both artists 
were acclaimed. The first of the annual 
series of chamber music programs by 
Gertrud and Franz Vermehren included 
several classic violin sonatas and Tchai- 
kovsky’s A Minor Trio, played with the 
assistance of Eduoard Wellenkamp. A 
program of Richard Strauss composi- 
tions was conducted by Euge n Pabst in 
the popular concert series, with Agnes 
Wedekind-Wendt, soprano, as soloist. 


AMSTERDAM, Oct. 13.—Lazare Samin- 
sky, composer, who spent last season in 
the United States. is engaged here in 
rehearsals of his Second Svmphony and 
an Orchestral Poem which Willem 
Mengelberg will conduct with the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra. The works are 
to be presented by the New York Phil- 


harmonic during Mengelberg’s visit to 
America. 
3ERLIN, Oct. 14.—Michael Bohnen of 


the Vienna Onvera, who leaves shortly to 
sing at the New York Metropolitan, be- 
gan recently a series of guest perform- 
ances at the Staatsover here. He has 
been heard as Mephisto, Hans Sachs, 
Scarpia, Amonasro, and Francesco in 
“Mona Lisa.” 
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-t:vening News, Newark, N. J., Oct. 9: 


None of the military or other bands which 
have appeared in this city have produced tones 
of greater beauty than these musicians under 
the leadership of Lieut. J. A. Wiggins. As 
tone is the great desiderum in musical and 
artistic achievement, the concerts by these 
newcomers were fruitful in enjoyment. ‘The 
compositions were pleasing in themselves and 
required a dexterity in the use of all the 
instruments that showed the proficiency of 
the players. That skill always secured smooth, 
elastic and often brilliant performances. <At- 
tack, release, phrasing, dynamic shading were 
such as the artistry resulting from long prac- 
tice in ensemble performances assures. But 
it was the balance, purity and loveliness of 
tone that quickened and rewarded the atten- 
tion. A cornetist who would adorn any band 
is William Tong, whose playing stirred the 
audience. Miss O’Leary won the audience 
by her spirited singing, and Miss McNaughton, 
dancer, and John Trenholme, piper, were 
heartily applauded. 


Easton Daily Free Press, Oct. jo: 

The Irish Regiment Band proved a treat 
and delighted the audience at the Orpheum 
Monday evening. The novelties and innova- 
tions were also unusually pleasing. Jean Mc- 
Naughton’s Irish dancing was especially de- 
lightful. “She has more steps and can do them 
better than any dancer I have ever seen——and 
I’ve seen some!” exclaimed one devotee of the 
Emerald Isle. Miss O’Leary, soprano, was 
also excellent. Piper Trenholme, Cornetists 
Tong and Everson were also of the highest 
order. The only criticism heard of the per- 
formance was the fact that the program was 
shorter than those who were present wanted 
to hear. 


WVilkes-Barre Record, Oct. 12: 
The Irish Band is captivating. Merriment, 
melody and rhythm were released by the Irish 


Regiment Band under the able direction of 
Lieut. J. A. Wiggins. It is a band of care- 


fully and efficiently trained men in a program 
of Irish folk music and novelties and delighted 
the big audience immensely. All on the pro 
gram was rendered with a nicety and finish 

















The Press En Route 


that went deep into the hearts of the appreci- 
ative audience. There were a fine balance, 
unanimity of attacks, shauing, accentuation 
and releases, evident only in the best trained 
organizations. Miss McNaughton, dancer; 
Miss OLeary, soprano, and John Trenholme, 
bagpiper, all scored big hits and were forced 
to grant repeated encores. 
ilnura Advertiser, Oct. 13: 

Irish Band proves all its claims and goes 


further. What music that Irish Regiment 
Band did play last night at the Lyceum ; music 





The Local Managers Said: 


October 14, 1922. 
Dear Mr. de Bruyn, 

I played two concerts with your band and 
soloists today to large and delighted audi- 
ences. If you can give us a return date 
in the Spring you will oblige us, if not, will 
look forward with great pleasure to a date 
for next season. 

With best wishes, 
J. A. Hennessy, 
Mer., Auburn Auditorium. 


Dear Mr. de Bruyn, 

For your information I might state that 
the Irish Band is an exceptional attraction 
of its type! It gives a splendid entertain- 
ment from beginning to end, and should 
receive every consideration from the man- 
agers in the various towns where it plays. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Fred Osterstock, Easton, Pa. 











that set everyone’s heart beating faster, that 
kept feet ‘‘welting the floor,” that brought 
tears to the eyes; music one should go miles 
to hear. The program deserves sound praise 
for its perfection of execution, variety and the 
sheer pleasure it gave. William Tong, cornet- 
ist, played an exquisite Miss Me- 
Naughton, a petite little miss, did a wonderful 
hornpipe; then the piper, all dressed in green 
kilts, was recalled repeatedly to give selections 
on his Brian Borhu pipes, and Miss O’Leary, 
whose voice is full, rich and unusually fine 
in the lower register for a voice with such 
powerful high notes, was forced to grant 
many encores. It is seldom such a delightful 
musical opportunity is given Elmira. 


solo: 


BAND 


Auburn Citizen, Oct. 16: 


Irish Band a Rare Treat—The pregram was 
varied but not “highbrow,” made up entirely 
of Irish melodies that set the heart throbbing 
and the feet itching to join in. Miss O’Leary 
is a very fine singer, with a voice clear, sweet, 
and of remarkable range and power. Miss 
McNaughton, with her winsome Irish face 
and figure, and the inspiriting Irish jigs, set 
every nerve inher audience tingling. She 
was called back five times, and then still had 


to bow several times her refusal to give 
more. <A heroic figure was Major John 


Trenholme, in full Irish regalia and the pipes 
famed in song and story. ‘The skirl of the 
pipes was the sweetest sound in the world to 
the older Irish who heard the national music 
of their Ould Country. Altogether the con- 
cert was one that none should miss. 


Rochester Times-Union, Oct. 16: 

Real Irish music, the kind that touches the 
heart strings, was, heard last evening by a 
large and appreciative audience in Convention 
Hall, under the auspices of the Rochester 
Press Club. The soloists also won repeated 
encores. Miss O’Leary has a beautiful so- 
prano voice, coupled with a fine sense of mu- 
sical interpretation and delightful enunciation. 
William Tong, cornetist, was almost drowned 
by applause as he started “Killarney” for an 
encore, and Miss McNaughton gave some 
dances which proved she had the right to the 
prize recently won at Chicago, being declared 
the world’s best jig dancer. 


Rochester Herald, Oct. 16: 


Songs of old Ireland delight large audience. 
Kamous Band and soloists arouse enthusiasm 
with fine concert. Well balanced and played 
with fine feeling. When William Tong, as an 
encore, blew the first soft notes of “Killarney,” 
the audience showed its appreciation with ap 
plause that drowned both the cornet and band 
accompaniment for a time. Miss O'Leary, 
soprano soloist, was recalled again and again, 
and Miss McNaughton was kept going at jigs 
and hornpipes till she was breathless. The 
concert was under the auspices of the Roches 
ter Press Club. 


Return Engagements for 1923 Booked in Every City Played 
New York Hippodrome, Sunday, Nov. 19th 
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SONIA 


RADINA 


Turned Away Hundreds at 
Town Hall, New York, 
October 15, 1922 


THE CRITICS SAID: 


‘Many persons stood in line for more than two hours and 
several hundred were turned away. . 

—Max Smith, New York American 

“Mme. Radina has an agreeable voice which she used 

effectively.” H. E. Krehbiel, Tribune 
“Sonia Radina has a good voice and temperament.” 

—Paul Morris, Telegram 

“Mme. Radina has acumen, a magnetic manner and an 


attractive sense of comedy.” 
—New York Morning Worla 


RUSSIAN SONG RECITALS 


A Few Excellent Dates Open 


Metropolitan Opera House 


Direction: 
New York 


Mollie Croucher 























CLUBS BLAZE PATH FOR BLOOMINGTON 





Engage Several Artists and 
Plan Series of Perform- 
ances for Festival 
By Clark E. Stewart 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Oct. 14.—The Am- 
ateur Musical Club, one of the oldest 
and most active, has announced its prin- 
cipal concerts. Albert Spalding, violin- 
ist, comes first on Nov. 9; followed on 
Nov. 27 by Mary Garden with Gutia 
Casini, ’cellist, and Isaac Van Grove, 
pianist. The Detroit Symphony will give 
two concerts on Dec. 20, the evening pro- 
gram being conducted by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, and a popular afternoon pro- 
gram being conducted by Victor Kolar. 
The third will be a recital by Lyell Bar- 
ber, pianist, a native of Bloomington. 

The Club recently elected May Chris- 
tain president for the thirteenth time, 
but owing to illness in her family her 
work will be carried on by Mrs. W. S. 
Harwood, first vice-president. The pro- 
grams will be supervised by Mrs. R. A. 
Noble. 

In addition to the artist concerts the 
Club will continue its social afternoons 
at which local talent will be introduced. 
Mrs. George Coen, formerly of Boston, 
will give a series of six lectures on 
music appreciation. A chorus led by 
Abigale Admire will furnish one pro- 
gram; a string quartet led by Vera Kemp 
will be heard, and the, Altruistic Depart- 
ment, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Frank Gove, will give a series of musical 
programs in the various institutions of 
the city. The Club will also sponsor a 
May Festival and may join the Phil- 
harmonic Society in several events. 

The Philharmonic Society, Dr. John 
Reece, president, has just announced the 
engagement of Arthur Westbrook as 
conductor for this year. Mr. Westbrook 
will also be dean of the Wesleyan Col- 
lege of Music. The Philharmonic So- 
ciety, with a membership of about 200, 
is beginning its fourth year. Mrs. 
James Reedér and Vera Kemp will be 
accompanists. 

It is planned to give Haydn’s “Cre- 


ation” at Thanksgiving. “Messiah” will 
be given during the Christmas holidays 
and Mendelsschn’s “St Paul” is planned 
for the May Festival with other events. 


Wellsville, N. Y., Musical Club Arranges 
Its Fourth Concert Series 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 14.—-Wells- 
ville, a community with less than 10,000 
population, will again have a_ concert 
series, sponsored by the Musical Club. 
This was scheduled to open with a recital 
by Anne Roselle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, on Oct. 16. Other events include 
programs by the Smalley Trio, compris- 
ing harp, flute and ’cello, on Nov. 20; 
the Griffes Group on March 12, and 
Royal Dadmun, baritone, on April 23. 
The concerts committee, headed by Clar- 
ence F. Read, by its organization work 
has materially aided in giving a larger 
place to music in the community life. 

C. F. READ, 


Meriden Veterans of Foreign Wars Plan 
Series of Three Concerts 


MERIDEN, CONN., Oct. 14.—A series of 
three concerts for Meriden is planned by 
the La Croix-Murdock post, Veterans of 
the Foreign Wars, this season, following 
the success of last year’s single event. 
It is expected that Rosa Ponselle, so0- 
prano of the Metropolitan, and her sister, 
Carmela Ponselle, will be presented in 
the opening recital. These artists, at one 
time residents of Meriden, enjoy a great 
local popularity. For the remaining 
events a noted pianist and a_ violinist 
will probably be engaged. 

W. E. CASTELOW. 


Singers Welcomed in Holbrook, Mass. 


HOLBROOK, MAss., Oct. 16.—Carmen 
Eylees, contralto, and Charles E. Bailey, 
tenor, were heard in recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 12. Ina pro- 
gram of songs and duets the two artists 
were given a cordial reception by a large 
audience. This was Mr. Bailey’s second 
appearance here. 
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“DELICACY AND LIGHT- 
NESS OF TOUCH, RE- se 
SILIENCY OF WRIST. 
FLEETNESS OF FIN- 
GERS AND SINGING 
TONE, UNFORCED.” 

N. Y. American. 


Francis Moore drew a fine and appreciative audience to his 


piano recital in Aeolian Hall last evening and delighted his 
hearers with a genuinely distinguished delivery of Mozart's 
EF’ major sonata. The Bach fantasie and fugue and the 
Schumann Etudes with which he concluded a rather diversi- 
fied list showed the youthful artist at his best. He displayed 
a versatility not excelled ‘by any other young American 











pianist. 
Oct. 11, 1922, New York Morning Telegraph 


Mr. Moore's performance gave very much pleasure to a 
He played with a good piano tone, technical 
He was at his best, perhaps, in 





large audience. 














“HE BROUGHT TO EACH 
NUMBER 
GRAM A CLEAN TECH- 
NIQUE 
CHARM 
THETIC 
ING.” 


When Francis Moore gives a piano recital one has 
fortable certainty that all is well He 


OF HIS PRO- 
AND THE 
OF SYMPA- 

UNDERSTAND- 

N.Y. Eve. Mail. 


a com 
Ss a inusician of the 








ound, 


well-grounded 


sort, who plays Bach with vigorous 





clarity and lets Mozart be as joyous as he wished. 





Mr. Moore opened with Beethoven dances and closed with 
the demanding Schumann Etudes, 
through the Schumann and he brought to each number of his 


program a clean technique and the charm of sympathetic 


His tone sang beguilingly 











that held much of 


omewhat unusual 





finish and elegance of style. 
the Mozart sonata. This music he read with rare taste and 
musical sensibility Oct. 11, 1922, New York Herald. 











Francis 


Mr. Moore plays lyric music well He began the evening with Beethoven's 
Dance in G major and the one in C major He phrased admirably and got the 


most out of the varied shades of touch and tempo. 








For the Bach enthusiasts there was a Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, endless 
strings of pearly notes, clean-cut and fragile. Mr. Moore does this admirably 





In the Mozart, which followed, there were many instances of fins legato playing 
and the second part of its closing allegro assai appealed to the audience 1s pat 
ticularly well done. 








A Debussy “‘Arabesque’’ was encored and the familiar Brahms Waltz in A 
Flat had the virtue of being played with extreme grace but no touch of « nti 
mentality [t deserved the repetition demanded. The Chopin-Liszt ‘“Maiden’s 
Wish,’’ Chopin “Barcarolle,’’ Op. 60, and Svmphon Etudes by Schumann 
rounded out an applauseful evening 
Oct. 11, 1922, New York World 
Again last night Francis Moore disclosed to a large and enthusiastic audiences 
the grace and proficiency he has attained as a manipulator of the kevboard 
Delicacy and iightness of touch, resiliency of wrist. fleetness of finger and 





the charm of singing tone unforced, were conspicuous traits in his performance 





of a program representing Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Mozart. Debussy Chopir 
and Schumann No wonder his listeners redemanded some of the number 
Oct 11 1929 New York lnierican 


He has none of the 


He 


understanding Oct. 11, 1922, New York Hvening Mail. 
Francis Moore gave recital in Aeolian Hall last evening 


program that in itselt 
airs of the proverbial virtuoso, for which 


gaging interest lie put together a 


howed thought 


plays sincerely, with grace and often 





M one is grateful. 
oore vith real power, and is indeed the kind of pianist that even 





i professional concert 


goer may listen to with interest 





Oct, 11. 1922, New York Evening Journal 
rane Moore, a young American pianist well known here, gave a recital last 
night in Aeolian Hall He pla with technical skill and interprets his musi¢ 
With scholarly care Oct 1922, New York Hvening Telegram 
Francis Moore returned to Aeolian Hall tast night and played there a program 


f scope and skill. 





favorite among younger planists 


Francis Moore Proves Versatile 


A large audience heard him and seemed to vote him a 
‘ ct. 11, 1922, New York I 


vening Sun 














Francis Moore gave a recita! last night in Aeolian Hall—the forerunner o 
nany to come He seemed a versatile pianist, with ample agility combined with 
smoothness and an agreeably "ight touch well adapted to the Mozart sonata and 
Debussy Arabesque, while he was able to command varied expression and 
sufficient force in the weightier Schumann number. Repetitions and extra num 


vers were added 


Francis Moore familiar once eacl i an independe artist of mer 
vyave his first recital of the season Oct. 11, 1922, New York Times 
Mr. Moore did not stint himself a to programme, for it is difficult enoug] 
embracing compositions by Bach, Mozart, Debussy, Chopin and Schumann Had 
de re to play the piano nould be satisfied with Mr. Moore’s gift 


(pert 


Under the Direction of 
EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 





Oct. 11, 1922. New York Tribune 
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(oncerning NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


(Conductor of 


The Cleveland Orchestra 


and his appearance at the National Eisteddfod, 


at Ammanford, Wales, on August 8 and 9,1922, 


as Conductor of The London Symphony Orchestra 


London Times, August 12, 1922, Saturday 


His (Cyril Jenkins) music indeed has dominated the Festival 
in much the same manner as Mr. Nikolai Sokoloff’s personality 
has dominated the evening concerts. 


The Manchester Guardian 


The London Symphony Orchestra gave the “Don Juan” of 
Strauss and under the baton of Mr. Sokoloff it was played not 
only with great spirit but with great beauty. The main love 
theme, one of the most beautiful that Strauss ever wrote, was 
given in a most ravishing way, and if the grotesque elements 
of the composition had not had all their irony, the “Don Juan” 
theme itself had a magnificent carriage and elan. 


The Weekly Mail, August 12, 1922 


Nikolai Sokoloff occupied the conductor’s desk and it was a 
revelation to a Welsh audience of the art of conducting. 
Under the baton of the eminent Russian, the Orchestra played 
with inspiring precision, impetuosity and contrasting moods. 
From the outset to the finish the audience was enraptured. 


By Gerald Cumberland in The Western Mail 


The presence of Mr. Nikolai Sokoloff as conductor at two 
of the concerts was felt by everyone to be a most vivifying 
and refreshing influence. Mr. Sokoloff is young and ardent; 
he is a musician to his finger tips; and though he is a Russian 
American, we doubt whether a single member of the audience 
felt that his psychology was in any way alien from that of 
Welshmen. 


Cambria Leader 


Mr. Sokoloff, a typical American in his horn rimmed glasses, 
captivated the audience at once. He was bubbling over with 
personality. He conducted the “Magic Cauldron” of Cyril 
Jenkins, through a performance that made one gasp. 


The Cambria Leader 


It was another great night for Sokoloff. He and Sir Hugh 
Allen are the two discoveries of the Eisteddfod crown. The 
sight of Sokoloff is a signal for applause bordering on hero- 
worship. He had a tremendous reception for his conducting 
of Strauss’ “Don Juan” and when he conducted Cyril Jenkins’ 
“Celtic Rhapsody” he had a greater one. His characteristic up- 
ward movement of the left arm seems to pull the audience as 
much as the Orchestra. He has a vivid humanity about his 
methods and his personality that enables him to silence the 
huge pavilion with a tap of his baton. 


Yorkshire Post, August 9, 1922 


Mr. Sokoloff, the young American conductor, has magnifi- 
cent gifts. He combines with great musicianship an ardent 
yet well disciplined temperament, and an intellectual sympathy 
which enable him to appreciate music of many varied types. 
The audience took him to their hearts at once and he achieved 
a remarkable success. 


The Western Mail, August 11, 1922 


With a vivid performance of the “Don Juan” Symphonic 
Poem of Richard Strauss pulsating with alternating tenderness 
and passion under the conductorship of Nikolai Sokoloff, the 
orchestral items again aroused the enthusiasm of a large 
audience. 


The South Wales News, August 11, 1922 


The concert opened with an impressive performance of 
Richard Strauss’ Symphonic Poem “Don Juan” (Op. 20) and 
the marvelous power of the Orchestra was revealed under the 
magnetic conducting of Nikolai Sokoloff. The Celtic Rhapsody 
by Cyril Jenkins built up of Welsh Folk tunes—“‘The Rising 
of the Lark,” “David of the White Rock” and “Hunting the 
Hare” followed, conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff and not as 
announced by the composer, and never had these haunting 
melodies a more beautiful presentation than that given by the 
Orchestra under a Russian! The playing of the Orchestra 
appeared to wake the very soul of the Cymry in the haunting 
cadences of “David of the White Rock.” 


Manchester Dispatch 


Nikolai Sokoloff, who as the conductor of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra made his first appearance in this country 
since his remarkable success in America, had a-tremendous 
reception. 


London Star 


Mr. Sokoloff, the conductor of Cleveland, Ohio, made his 
first appearance in the United Kingdom and under him, the 
London Symphony Orchestra played with great spirit. 


The Yorkshire Post, August 11, 1922 


The great event of the day was the evening concert con- 
ducted by Mr. Nikolai Sokoloff, who on his first appearance 
last Tuesday won golden opinions. His programme was de- 
voted almost exclusively to modern music and though Richard 
Strauss’ composition must have been entirely unknown to 
nine-tenths of the audience, Mr. Sokoloff’s interpretation of 
“Don Juan” roused the greatest enthusiasm. Mr. Sokoloff 
also conducted Mr. Cyril Jenkins’ “Celtic Rhapsody” with great 
fire and rhythmic feeling. 


For information concerning THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA apply to 
ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 


210 Caxton Building, Cleveland 
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Philadelphia Chorus Sings in Camden 


CAMDEN, N. J., Oct. 21.—The Madrigal 
Singers, a Philadelphia choral organiza- 


tion of some thirty-five singers, under the 
leadership of Henry Hotz, were heard 
here in a fine concert at the First M. E. 


Church. Victor Herbert’s “Italian Street 
Song” was brilliantly sung by Ethel Ryder 
Wilson, soprano, with the chorus. Lucius 
Cole, violinist, was the assisting artist for 
the occasion, giving numbers by Mozart, 
Drdla, Kreisler and Gardner. 

ARTHUR D. PIERCE. 





founded 
the 


its public 
comprises 
the most 
cultured 
music-lov- 
ers of this 
and of other 
cities.” 


W. J. Henderson in 
he New York Herald. 
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“The late Edward J. de Coppet 
bequeathed a_ priceless legacy to 
the musical world when he 







Flonzaley Quartet. 


It occupies an unchal- 
lenged position and 
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wins ovation 
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LYELL BARBER 


“Is a pianist of clean-cut technique and singularly right ideals; no 
mere trickster but a sincere follower after Schumann.” 


“A well-trained, accomplished pianist with a sound and compe- 
tent technique which showed to advantage in his fluent rapid runs. 
Showed a firm, sustained touch in the Handel number.” 


“One of the most accomplished American pianists. 
many excellent qualities, admirable technique, his touch is both firm 
and delicate and his fingers can sing in Cantilenas.” 


“He is a colorist * * * a person of temperamental taste and musi- 
cal feeling. * * * Treated the Beethoven Sonata with fine discretion 
and distinction. In the Schumann number he ‘smote the lyre’ effec- 


tively.” 


‘Is earnest, capable, and his interpretation always musical, inter- 
esting and individual. * * * The audience staved for six encores.” 


WALTER ANDERSON 


1452 Broadway, New York WESTERN TOUR JANUARY-F EBRUARY, 1923 


Booked Solid January 30 to February 19, 1923 | 


KANSAS CITY HAILS CHAMBER PROGRAM 





Better Monetary Support for 
De Rubertis’ Concerts 
Soloists Heard 


By Blanche Lederman 

KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Oct. 21.—A large 
audience gave a cordial welcome to the 
Kansas City Chamber Music Society at 
its first concert this season at the Ivan- 
hoe Auditorium on Oct. 8. The program, 
under the baton of N. De Rubertis, in- 
cluded numbers by Tchaikovsky, Glazou- 
noff, Leroux, Coleridge-Taylor, De- 
bussy, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Mascagni. 
Through the financial support of many 
patrons, secured by Mrs. Allen Taylor, 
vice-president of the Little Symphony, 
the members of the organization had been 
able to devote all their time to rehearsal, 
and the result was a performance of 
great finish and beauty. 

Alexander Blackman, the new concert- 
master of the Society, formerly with the 
Boston Symphony and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, was heard in Goldmark’s Con- 
certo in A Minor, displaying warm tone 
and excellent technique. 

The Horner Institute of Fine Arts 
presented Helen Brown Read, soprano, 
and Stanley Deacon, baritone, recent 
additions to its faculty, in joint recital at 
the Grand Avenue Temple on Oct. 12. 
Miss Rose was heard to advantage in 
Massenet’s “Pleurez, Pleurez, Mez Yeux” 
and songs by Brahms, Strauss, Homer, 
La Forge and Hageman. Mr. Deacon 
was heard in “Largo al Factotum” and 
songs by Brogi, Tchaikovsky, Ganz, 
O’Hara, Campbell-Tipton and other com- 
posers and sang well, though suffering 
from a cold. Arvid Wallin was accom- 
panist. 

The first of the Mu Phi Epsilon series 
was given on Oct. 13 at the Grand Ave- 
nue Temple. Songs representative of 
various nations were sung by the follow- 
ing artists: Germany, Mrs. Hibbard 
Masters; Russia. Mrs. Howard Austin; 
Spain, Beulah Marty; Italy, Mrs. Allen 


NEW YORK HERALD. Oct. 22, 1922 

‘again expressed his admirable command of piano tone. He obtains 
a fine sonority, without noise, in forte passages while his piano pas- 
sages have great delicacy and well preserved rhythmic outline.” 
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Taylor; India,‘Mrs. H. Lewis Hess; Italy 
and Argentina, Stanley Deacon, guest 
artist. Brown Schoenheit, flautist, and 
Mrs, George Rider and Clara Crangle, 
accompanists, assisted in the program. 


HEAR SCHUMANN HEINK 





Contralto Appears in Allentown, Pa.— 
Clarence Dickinson Plays 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Oct. 21.—Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink was heard in recital at the 
Lyric Theater, assisted by Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, and Arthur Loesser, 
pianist. She was heard to best advan- 
tage in her German numbers. The sec- 
ond of a series of organ recitals was 
given at the Asbury M. E. Church by 
Clarence Dickinson, organist of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church and the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. His 
program included a composition of a 
local musician, Homer Nearing, which 
was cordially received. 

ERROL K, PETERS. 


Appearances for Mary Davis 


Mary Davis, mezzo-contralto, pupil of 
Claude Warford, recently returned from 
Europe on the Kroonland after spending 
her vacation in Paris. She gave a recital 
before the Woman’s Club at Amherst, 
Mass., on Monday afternoon, Oct. 2, ap- 
pearing in a program of some eighteen 
songs, including compositions by the old 
Italians and modern songs by Warford, 
Cox, Goatley, Farley, Milligan and oth- 
ers. Miss Davis is engaged to sing for 
the Marquette Club at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, on Oct. 24, and gives a joint 
recital with Emily Greenough, pianist, at 
the Women’s Club at Glen Ridge, N. J., 
on Nov. 10. 


HOLYOKE, MAss.—The Holyoke Music 
Club, ‘at its first meeting of the season 
at the home of Elizabeth Skinner, dis- 
cussed modern Italian music. Miss 
Thayer, Miss Bagg. Miss Addie, Miss 
Newton, Miss Hill, Miss Williston, Miss 
Heidner, Miss Duquenne and Miss 
Tucker contributed to the program, 
which was composed mainly of operatic 
arias. 
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THE FRANCK CENTENARY 


HE approaching centenary of the birth of 
César Franck, who came into the world on 
Dec. 10, 1822, doubtless will be recognized in 
America, as abroad, by something more than cus- 
tomary attention to the music of this illustrious 
son of historic Liége. In New York, at least one 
series of programs will be given a commemorative 
aspect, announcement having been made that the 
organ recitals at the Wanamaker Auditorium will 
embrace all of Franck’s compositions for that in- 
strument. His Symphony, the metropclis has with 
it always, and doubtless the season will bring for- 
ward songs, piano pieces and some of his chamber 
works. A survey of the choral activities of the 
country surely would bring to light more than one 
prospective performance of “The Beatitudes” 
and “The Redemption.” But there is nothing re- 
sembling an organized movement over the coun- 
try for a general observance of the centenary. 
An American writer and educator, Daniel 
Gregory Mason, has used the werd “sedentary” to 
characterize Franck’s music. Apt as the expres- 
sion is, it does not suggest the power this music has 
exerted over others. Perhaps “static” comes 
nearer; accepting the definition as that which acts 
by sheer weight rather than by motion. The re- 
action in France against Franck may be traced 
quite as much to the formalism of his foremost 
apostle, D’Indy, as to the feeling of younger men 
that although Franck was Gallic he was not French. 
Despite their protest, in the music of Duparec, 
Chausson, Roussel and others whose individualities 
are not essentially similar there is an unmistakable 
emanation from “the calm of the organ loft of 
St. Clothilde.” 


It is happily true that the immature and inferior 


-works of César Franck have been quite largely for- 


gotten. Perhaps it was not his misfortune, after 
all, to have won recognition late in life. The oft 
quoted utterance of the composer, at sixty-seven— 
“There, you see, the public is beginning to under- 
stand me’”—is not nearly so pathetic as those who 
scold the world for tardy recognition of genius 
have made it appear. It is to be viewed, rather, 
as a delightful illustration of his naiveté. Perhaps 
there has been too much talk of “mysticism” in 
Franck’s music. His sheer goodness of soul speaks 
eloquently in his celestial choruses, but not more 
so than in his utter inability to encompass the 
opposite, as when he sought to contrast the elements 
of evil and good, of darkness and light, in ‘‘The 
Beatitudes.” Peaceful contemplation, passionate 
supplication and baffled aspiration have been vari- 
ously construed so as to give to his music an aureole 
of the supernatural. But whether he heard the 
chimes of Heaven or only the sweet carillons of his 
native Belgium, he spoke with a loftiness that was 
none the less human because it was half-divine. 





CREDIT FOR AUTHORS OF LYRICS 


OMPLAINT that vocalists are indifferent to the 

authorship of the texts they sing is an old one, 
but the subject needs to be harped on every season. 
Some of the song programs of the new music year 
have given proper credit to the poet as well as the 
musician; others have ignored the former entirely. 
Since no publisher of songs would presume to omit 
the name of either, it seems inexcusable that the 
singer, the accompanist, the manager, the publicity 
representative or whoever it is prepares the pro- 
gram “copy” for the printer, should overlook one 
of the two names to be found in bold type on the 
title page of virtually every song. If the omission 
is not to be explained as sheer carelessness, is it 
done intentionally—to save a few cents in composi- 
tion at the printer’s? Or because the singer re- 
gards the words as of virtually no importance? 

Omitting the names of the lyric writers on 
printed programs is slipshod enough; but how 
much more flagrant the oversight when word- 
leaflets containing the texts of a singer’s numbers 
are found to present the verses, either in the 
originals or in translations, without any reference 
to their authorship! This has happened many 
times in recent seasons. How many instances of 
like indifference or stupidity must be chronicled 
between this date and June? 

Unwittingly, many singers seem to place them- 
selves in the position of an English critic who has 
written that he finds it difficult to understand why 
composers should write songs at all, since, as he 
views it, the man who has distinctive musical 
imagination would have no patience with anybody’s 
words, but would sit down and compose, instead of 
a song, a sonata, a nocturne, or anything else “un- 
hampered and unadulterated by the material in- 
trusion of another art.” 

For those who harbor such feelings as to the in- 
trusiveness and superfluity of words, the sundry 
Vocalises of recent lucubration are to be com- 
mended. It may even be suggested that those re- 
citalists who ignore the authorship of the texts they 
sing might see the light, if, by way of correction, 
they could be compelled to sing an entire program 
of these wordless songs. 


————_ -e-— __—__———_ 


UNFORTUNATE CONFLICT OF DATES 


OTHING is more gratifying than the advent 

of new chamber music ensembles of merit. 
It can only be hoped that the new season’s audi- 
ences will prove that the desire to hear chamber 
music is keeping step with the desire to play it. 
Here is a garden that must be tended carefully, 
and it was altogether unfortunate that two new 
string quartets should have joined the ranks of 
program-givers in New York when there was a 
conflict of dates to divert patrons elsewhere. The 
Lenox Quartet gave its first concert the night 
Leopold Stokowski and his Philadelphians opened 
the orchestral season in Carnegie Hall. The New 
York Quartet’s salutatory program was set, by 
some mischance, for the evening of the Philhar- 
monic’s opening concert. Those who seek dates 
in New York’s concert halls cannot always be 
choosers, but every effort should be made by 
chamber music organizations to avoid those after- 
noons and evenings when, as is known long in ad- 
vance, the orchestras are to play. 








Photo by O. J. Frank, “Table Talk,” Melbourne 
Dame Nellie Melba Extends Congratulations to Paul 
Althouse and Arthur Middleton After One of Their 


Melbourne Concerts 


Touring Australia for the first time in concert be- 
fore enthusiastic audiences, Paul Althouse, tenor of the 
Metropolitan, and Arthur Middleton, baritone, recently 
sang before Dame Nellie Melba. The famous soprano, 
according to report, warmly praised their singing in 
the first of a series of seven concerts in Melbourne. 
In the picture taken on that occasion are (left to right): 
Rudolph Gruen, pianist and accompanist; Mr. Althouse, 
Dame Melba and Mr. Middleton. 

De Sabata—From Italy comes a report that Victor 
de Sabata is at work upon the score of an opera, “Lvsis- 
trata,” presumably based upon Aristophanes’ play. The 
libretto was constructed by the poet Forzano. 


McCermack—John McCormack’s first American “re- 
turn” concert this autumn was given in the New York 
Hippodrome on Oct. 15, exactly fifteen years after his 
operatic début at Covent Garden in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” 


Tetrazzini—Among recent visitors to the All-British 
Wireless Exhibition at the Horticultural Hall, London, 
was Luisa Tetrazzini. She expressed approval of the 
radio transmission of a recording of her voice in “Sol- 
veig’s Song” from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt.” 

Gould—The rdéle of operatic bass has its drawbacks, 
according to Herbert Gould, who will sing with the Chi- 
cago Opera this season. The singer’s chief complaint 
is that the artist with a deep voice must hide his fea- 
tures, however youthful, behind the mask of age. Mr. 
Gould’s “ancient” réles this season will include Palemon 
in “Thais” and Raimondo in “Lucia.” 


Gordon—From the land of Spain, appropriately 
enough, has come an invitation to Jeanne Gordon, 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan, to sing the role of 
Carmen in Madrid. Miss Gordon gave many hours to 
the preparation of the part this summer while in Paris. 
She will sing in a special performance of the Bizet 
work in Houston, Tex., this month. 


Sundelius—A reception and supper at the Hotel St. 
Paul were given in honor of Marie Sundelius, soprano 
of the Metropolitan, after her recent concert for the 
benefit of the Jenny Lind Memorial Foundation in St. 
Paul, Minn. The program was planned to mark the 
102d anniversary of the “Swedish Nightingale,” and 
the proceeds are devoted to the aid of young music 
students. 


Schumann Heink—After Ernestine Schumann Heink’s 
recent recital, which marked the opening of the new 
Ivanhoe Auditorium in Kansas City, an impromptu re- 
ception was held on the stage by the local Federation 
of Music Clubs. At another program given for the ben- 
efit of the American Legion in Akron, Mme. Schumann 
Heink was presented with a beautiful cameo set in 
pearls, the gift of Summit Post No. 19. 


De Pachmann—Although he has recently celebrated 
his seventy-fourth birthday, Vladimir de Pachmann, 
pianist, is active both as performer and composer. He 
recently retired to Eastbourne, on the southern coast 
of the British Isles, where he has installed pianos in 
both his living-room and his bedroom. De Pachmann is 
said. according to an old habit, to express his moods 
at all hours of day or night through his beloved instru- 
ment. 

Paderewski—Treasured among the possessions of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski is a piano pedal, plated with 
gold and inscribed with the names of the captain and 
officers of H. M. S. Concord. It was on this cruiser that 
the pianist-statesman went from England to Danzig, 
while en route to Warsaw in December, 1918. In the 
little ward-room, thick with tobacco smoke, the artist 
played for the crew, at their request, on a small up- 
right piano. The instrument was so feeble that the 
sustaining pedal broke under Paderewski’s foot; but it 
was preserved by the crew and later presented to the 
artist as a souvenir. 
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1 Bs Cantus Firraus. Jr. 


The Musical Auction 


E noticed recently in the daily papers a catalog of a Prima Donna’s 

effects that were being offered at auction. The operation of going 
under the hammer musically must be an enthralling one. We can imagine 
a sort of Cosmic Musical Auction, wherein objects melodic of the ages would 
be disposed of to avid posterity. 


For the position of hammer-wielder we should like to nominate any Popular 
author of musical biographies. “Ladies and gentlemen who manipulate strings, reeds 





or tympani, in addition to those who merely compose,” he might say, “we are - 


gathered here in the solemn interest of allotting these curios to those best fitted to 
possess them. 

“Here is the hand of Guido d’Arezzo. Sold to the most active music supervisor 
in the public schools. Here’s to more sol-fas on the part of the young generation. 
Ahem! We have overlooked Orpheus’ lyre: that goes to the individual who in- 
vented therapeutic uses for music. Fugues for a toothache, epics to move stones. 

“Next, the harpsichord on which Beethoven is alleged to have improvised the 
‘Moonlight’ Sonata while on a nocturnal promenade. This we shall jointly assign to 
the Composers of Program Music based upon States of the Weather. 

“The velvet tam-o’-shanter which Wagner wore when in those states of reverie 
depicted in popular paintings—semi-comatose conditions doubtless induced by an 
over-indulgence in leit-motiven—this thinking-cap let us bequeath to composers of 
American opera. Let them wear it in turn; but beware, gentlemen, of Richardesque 


reminiscences!” 
*K ok . 


Unacquainted 


hae custodian of a San Francisco music library was approached by a student from 
the country in quest of a teacher of piano. The former recommended a teacher, 
adding: “He is a pupil of Godowsky.” 

“Godowsky,” echoed the other, “who is he?” 

“Do you mean to tell me you have never heard of Godowsky?’ gasped the 


librarian. 
“Well, you see,” stammered the embarrassed student, “I haven’t been in San 


Francisco very long!” 
CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 


* a * 
Pithy Points 
6é OW Damrosch Made the Great Liszt Weep!” runs the advertisement of the 
first instalment of the American conductor’s memoirs in a_ well-known 


monthly. Tears, idle tears! 
* . * 


DEPARTMENT in a New York daily newspaper informs one “How to Get 
the Most Out of Your Phonograph.” A way of increasing disc mileage. 


* * * 


OUR thousand ukuleles “went up in smoke,” according to a recent press report, 
when the largest factory for making those instruments was burned in Honolulu. 
This ought to give the ballad industry an awful set-back. 
* * *~ 


ME. WALSKA is reported to have sung before an $80 “house” in concert in 
France. Now, many a débutante would consider that a financial triumph. 
* * * 
N a press representative’s copy, a popular artist is described as a “Welch 
soprano. Another involuntary convert to the grape-juice brigade? 
* * * 


Mail-bag Mullings 


FTER the organ recital, a musical program was given. 

He maintains a corpse of teachers. 

A symphony organization composed entirely of ukuleles, believed the only 
organization of its kind, is in process of formation. The selections will include 
classical as well as popular ukulele numbers. The club will present Duke Vavasouro 
of Honolulu, ukulele virtuoso, in recital. 
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MUSICAL 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 


| NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 
Communications must bear the name aid address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Bor. 


Musicians’ Birthdays 


Question Box Editor: 
I should like to know the dates and 
‘ places of birth of the following musi- 
5. cians: 1, Alfredo Casella; 2, Louise 
Homer; 3, Jules Massenet; 4, Kathleen 
Parlow; 5, Jean Sibelius. M. B. H. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 21, 1922. 
; , ‘ neg 1, Turin, July 25, 1883; 2, Pittsburgh, 
dis Mae ih Mag iagedhcs geen saake Pa., 1872; 3, Montaud, France, May 12, 
ao ——-e 9 1842: 4, Calgary, Canada, Sept. 20, 1890; 
j 5, Tavestehus, Finland, Dec. 8, 1865. 


9 9 9 


The Catch 


Question Box Editor: 
Can you give me the origin of the word 
“catch” as applied in music? 


Duluth, Minn., Oct. 21, 1922. 


The catch was originally an unaccom- 
nied round for three or more voices 
ritten as a continuous melody, and the 


Platform Deportment ee ie 


lestion Box Editor: 

What is considered the correct stage 
portment when a woman is playing ac- 
mpaniments for a man soloist? Should 
he precede or follow him onto the stage? 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 21, 1922. 
E. G. 


The point does not seem one of major 

ortance. As the man is the principal 

ist and the woman subordinate, he 
moht take precedence, though the cour- 
fesy which allows a woman to precede u 
man in most instances might demand 
that she should go first. 


Orefice’s “Chopin” 
Question Box Editor: 

I understand that an opera has been 
written on the life of Chopin with the 
music arranged from his compositions. 
Can you tell me the title of the work, 
who is the arranger and when the opera 
was first given? es Be Be 

Fort Worth, Tex., Oct. 21, 1922. 

The opera you refer to is probably 
“Chopin,” by Giacomo Orefice. It was 
first produced at the Teatro Lirico In- 
ternazionale in Milan, Nov. 25, 1901. 





STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. 


In many a fam- 


ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


propriate. 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


in London, 
Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Branches 
Louisville, 


oar rages Dayton and Oolumbug, 
nd.; 


Ohio} 
Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 


The Toy Symphony 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please tell me what a “Toy” 
symphony is? I saw the term recently in 
a book, and would like to know just what 
it means. J.C. L. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1922. 

A toy symphony is a composition more 
or less in the symphonic form, but played 
on toy instruments. The original toy 
symphony was composed by Haydn in 
1788, and is scored for a cuckoo-pipe 
playing C and G, a quail-call in F, a 
trumpet and drum in G, a whistle and a 
triangle, also two violins and a double- 
bass. There is also a toy symphony by 
Romberg in which there are solos and 
duets for the kazoo. 

, le Ae 
Dvorak’s Choral Works 


Question Box Editor: 
Will you kindly publish a list of choral] 
works by Dvorak? E. S. D. 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21, 1921. 
“Hymne der Bohmischen Landleute,” 


Op. 28; Six Choruses for Mixed Voices, 
Op. 29; “Stabat Mater,” Op. 58; “In der 


Natur” (five choruses), Op. 63; “The 
Specter’s Bride” (secular cantata), Op. 
69; “St. Ludmila” (oratorio), Op. 71; 
“America’s Flag” (cantata), Op. 102;-T« 
Deum, Op. 103; Festgesang, Op. 113. 
Operas: “King and Coal Burner,” “The 
Peasant a Rogue,” “The Blockhead,” 


“Dmitri,” “The Jacobin,” “The Devil and 
Wild Kate,” “Rusalka” and “Armida.’ 
» » » 


Decani and Cantoris 


Question Box Editor: 

What is meant by the terms “decani” 
and “cantoris?” J. B.D. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21, 1922. 

The terms are used in antiphonal 
church music, that is when the choir is 
divided into two complete sections sit- 
ting on opposite sides of the chancel and 
singing alternately. The Decani sit on 
the south side, or the side “of the dean,” 
and the Cantoris, on the north side, or 
side “of the cantor.” 
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R. F. MORRIS CLASS was born in 
New York on May 2, 1881. One of 
his forefathers was Jonathan Edwards, 
and he is also descended from the Morris 
family whose name 
in one form or an- 


other is borne by 
many towns near 
New York. He re- 


ceived his prelimi- 
nary education in 
private schools, and 
then went to Har- 


vard, where he 
studied, among 
other subjects, 


music with Walter 
R. Spalding and 
John K. Paine, re- 
ceiving honors in 
theory and history 
of music. Dr. Class 
medical student at the 





Dr. F. Morris Class 


then became a 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. He now 
practises medicine, and is an associate 
in clinical medicine at Columbia. 

For eleven years he served on the music 
committee of the MacDowell Club, New 
York, and for some time he was on the 
board of directors of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association. He is a 
member of the Bohemians of New York. 

The list of his compositions includes 
about thirty songs and twenty composi- 
tions for piano that have been published. 
In addition, however, he has a large num- 
ber of works which are still in manu- 
script, among them choruses, motets and 
compositions for violin and ’cello. His 
songs have been sung both in this coun- 
try and in England, France and Germany 
by many artists, including Lillian Nor- 
dica, Jeanne Jomelli, David Bispham, 
Susan Metcalfe-Casals. Reinald Werren- 
rath, George Hamlin, George Harris, Jr. 
and others. 
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Mr. Miinz began with Liszt’s trans- 
mogrification in variational form of a 
Theme and chorale from Bach’s Cantata, 
“Weinen-Klagen-Sorgen-Zagen,”’ which 
he followed with a Bach Minuet that was 
listed on the program as “first time.” <A 
second group included Franck, Debussy 
and Rachmaninoff numbers, and a third 
was devoted to Chopin with the Strauss- 
Tausig “Nachtfalter’” to conclude the 
evening. He also performed his own 
adaptation of the Kreisler “Liebesfreud,” 
a dexterous elaboration of the familiar 
violin morceau, but one which unfortu- 
nately robbed the Viennese tune of the 
tenderness and fragrance that constitute 
its appeal. It was neatly played. O. T. 


Albert Spalding, Oct. 21 


After an extended absence abroad, AlI- 
belt Spalding returned to the New York 
concert platform with an admirable re- 
cital, Saturday afternoon, in Carnegie 
Hall, and was applauded by an audience 
of large numbers. His program began 
auspiciously with a warm and finely 
turned performance of an unhackneyed 
sonata by Vivaldi, edited by the Italian 
modernist, Respighi. Though the hand 
of the revisionist is by no means con- 
cealed, the work retains its eighteenth 
century flavor. Doubtless it will be heard 
again, for violin sonatas, old or new, with 
a like measure of freshness and charm, 
are not any too numerous. Beethoven’s 
C Minor Sonata, Op. 30, No. 2, was also 
played with beauty of tone and purity of 
style, the slow movement being of haunt- 
ing charm. There was less of glitter in 
Wieniawski’s D Minor Concerto than has 
been true of it when played by more 
spectacular violinists, but its thorniest 
technical obstacles were surmounted with 
scarcely so much as a toss of the head. 
Shorter pieces included the violinist’s 
own spirited “Alabam’” André Benoist 
played accompaniments smoothly, and 
gave to his part of the Beethoven Sonata 
the requisite qualities. eo 


Frederic Dixon, Oct. 21 


Frederic Dixon, in his recital at 
Aeolian Hall, on the afternoon of Oct. 
21, revealed many excellent qualities as 
a pianist, and confirmed the impression 
he made last year at his New York début. 
He has a commanding and polished tech- 
nique, though his touch is seldom caress- 
ing, and he exhibits pronounced indi- 
viduality and breadth of vision in dra- 
matic music. In Schumann’s Sonata in 
G Minor the profusion of material in 
the Finale was artistically treated, the 
pianist developing the bold climaxes with 
clear insight and a real sense of values. 
The graceful Andantino was expressively 
played; there was a keen appreciation of 
rhythmical beauty in the enunciation of 
the refreshing theme, and the delicate 
shades of meaning were illustrated with 
refined art. 

A brilliant interpretation of César 
Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale deep- 
ened the conviction of Mr. Dixon’s power 
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Prelude and the elaborate Finale fur- 
nished vigorous examples of his resources 
of technique and the clarity of his tone 
production. In the reproduction of 
atmosphere in an intimate sketch like 
Charles T. Griffes’ “Lake at Evening’”— 
one of a group representative of Ameri- 
can composers—he was not so successful. 
Nevertheless, so well equipped an artist 
could not fail to realize much of the 
imaginative charm of this work. With 
it were bracketed Fannie Dillon’s Pre- 
lude, Op. 8, No. 6, animatedly played, and 
a Fantasie-Ballade, by Rhea Siloerta. In 
this last work, heard for the first time, 
the song-like motive is decidedly attrac- 
tive in relief against its background of 


massive chords, and the piece, interpreted’ 


with dashing freedom, made a spirited 
close to the program. 

Much enthusiasm was shown through- 
out the recital, Mr. Dixon being repeat- 
edly recalled. At the end he played Go- 
dowsky’s “Old Vienna” and other encore- 
pieces. P. J. N. 


Myra Sokolskaya, Oct. 21 


A capacity audience at Town Hall on 
Saturday evening heard a program well 
removed from the conventional and one 
which was extremely well done, in the 
fashion which American concert-goers 
have come to understand through an 
increasing contact with Russian artists. 
Myra Sokolskaya displayed a_ strong 
voice of much beauty and considerable 
richness in a program which was divided 
between Russian and Jewish folk-songs; 
but mbre important than her voice was 
her expressive manner of singing. She 
is inclined to bring a modified pantomime 
to her aid in gaining a result, which 
may or may not be considered effective. 
The fact remains that many of the num- 
bers achieved dramatic moods, moving 
and realistic in quality. At times the 
artist became a diseuse rather than a 
concert singer. Her audience was de- 
lighted and called again and again for 
repetitions. One of the interesting fea- 
tures of the evening was the contrast 
between the Russian and Jewish songs. 
The former had in them a gay and 
rollicking quality and the latter were 
marked by a more sober and melancholy 
beauty. Mme. Sokolskaya gave the im- 
pression of knowing her art thoroughly 
and of being fully in touch with the 
background of both racial groups. 


de 





Quartetto Triestino, Oct. 21 


After the members of the Quartetto 
Triestino had played together for many 
years in Trieste, Italy, a flying trip to 
America was arranged for them, with 
the result that they appeared in a string 
quartet program at Aeolian Hall last 
Saturday evening. The audience was 
not a large one. Perhaps many of their 
countrymen who otherwise would have 
attended heard the visitors the previous 
evening, when they appeared before the 
Lega Musicale Italiana, where they were 
greeted with many bravos. The mem- 
bers of the quartet are Augusto IJan- 
covich, first violin; Giuseppe Viezzoli, 
second violin; Malio Dudovich, viola, and 
Dino Baraldi, ’cello, names representa- 
tive of the mixed Slavic and Latin ele- 
ments of this former storm center of the 
Irredenta. The ensemble’s Aeolian Hall 
program included Boccherini’s C Minor 
Quartet, Debussy’s G Minor, Op. 10, and 
Beethoven’s E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2. 
Whatever else is to be said of this quar- 
tet’s playing it was not “dry.” Some- 
times it was harsh and aggressive, and 
the chief aim of the individual musicians 
seemed to be warmth and full-blooded- 
ness of tone. The results were not al- 
ways of the happiest, but there were 
effective moments when the ensemble 
suggested a small string orchestra more 
than the finely poised and delicately 
interrelated parts of this most exacting 
form of chamber art. 


John Powell, Oct. 22 


Before an audience that overflowed 
upon the stage, John Powell gave his 
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first piano recital of the New York sea- 
son in Aeolian Hall on Sunday after- 
noon. The program eschewed composi- 
tions of the pianist, save for an encore 
at the end, when Mr. Powell gave an 
excerpt from his ‘“Merry-go-round”’ 
Suite. Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 8la, 
opened the program, and served to dis- 
close anew the performer’s sensitive 
poetic feeling, delicacy and contrasted 
vigor of style. Probably best among the 
player’s interpretations was that of tne 
Schumann Sonata in F Sharp Minor, Op. 
11, which followed. Mr. Powell con- 
veyed with notable success the romantic 
glow of this work. Outstanding for 
beauty was his manipulation of an occa- 
sional legato phrase. Three Chopin 
works, the Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 1; the 
Impromptu in G Flat and the Fantaisie, 
Op. 47, were tellingly executed, though 
the artist’s style rather transcends the 
finely-spun and precious. The “Don 
Giovanni” Fantasia of Liszt, making 
greater exactions upon technique, proved 
Mr. Powell’s command of the mechanics 
of the instrument. R. M. K. 


Reinald Werrenrath, Oct. 22 


His accustomed mastery of diction and 
of style enabled Reinald Werrenrath to 
minimize unwonted difficulties in voice 
production at his first recital of the sea- 
son Sunday afternoon. His tone had a 
rather disconcerting nasality, and 
throat congestion brought him near 
disaster in Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive” 
when he was forced to forego one of the 
high G Flats. Mr. Werrenrath’s flair is 
for numbers other than excerpts from 
opera, however, and few artists of the 
season will sing with the polished art 
he brought to a group of Brahms, Franz 
and Wolf numbers, four Danish songs, 
and two groups in English. Perhaps 
there was a too patent conflict between 
this polish and the dialect of the Mase- 
field-Keel “Salt Water Ballads,’ Loomis’ 
“In the Foggy Dew” and two Kipling 
settings. Plainly the baritone is neither 
of Irish nor Cockney antecedents. But 
there could scarcely have been improve- 
ment in his lovely mezza-voce singing 
of “Drink to Me Only,” “Duna” or 
Deems Taylor’s “‘May Day Carol.” Harry 
Spier was all he should have been at the 
piano. ~ => 


Oda Slobodskaja, Oct. 22 


Already familiar to audiences in a 
number of cities from her work as solo- 
ist with the Ukrainian National Chorus, 
Oda Slobodskaja, soprano, made _ her 
début as recitalist in a program given 
at Town Hall on Sunday afternoon. A 
group of classic arias, comprising “O 
Toi, qui prolongeas mes jours” and 
“Divinités du Styx” by Gluck, and Beet- 
hoven’s “Ah, perfido,” exhibited the art- 
ist’s command of a fine-spun tone and 
easy command of dramatie voice color. 
Despite a tendency to roughness in pro- 
duction and a slight stridency at mo- 
ments in the upper register, the soprano 
succeeded with the aid of a “magnetic” 
personality in enthralling her auditors 
with her Russian songs. These included, 
in addition to works by Tanieieff and 
Dargomijzky, “The Nymph” and “The 
Kingdom of Roses and Wine” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; ‘“‘The Dream” by Glazounoff ; 
Tchaikovsky’s “Was I Not a Blade of 
Grass,” “In the Light of the Day,” arias 
from the same composer’s “Pique-Dame” 
and little-known opera, “Scharodeika,” 
and the Reverie and Dance from Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Fair of Sorotchinsk.” Miss 
Slobodskaja’s most precious asset is a 
poignant quality of voice, at moments 
exceedingly effective. The artist had 
an unusual success with her audience, 
and was compelled to add three numbers 
at the end of her list, among which was 


“Pleurez, mes yeux” from Massenet’s 
“Le Cid,” sung with excellent French 
diction. R. M. K. 


Amelita Galli-Curci, Oct. 22 


At its best, the lovely legato singing 
which Amelita Galli-Curci brought to her 
numbers in her first recital of the New 
York season, given in the Hippodrome 
before a throng that filled the stage as 
well as the huge audience chamber, was 
vocalism no artist of the day is likely 
to surpass. Donaudy’s “Amorosi miei 
giorni,” her opening number, was in- 


vested with enchanting beauty of tone. 
The program subsequently presented less 
of coloratura and of Italian or Spanish 
lilts than customary at this singer’s re- 
citals. “Roberto, tu che adoro” was in- 
tended for a voice of more dramatic 
timbre. Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle” and 
the “Hamlet” “Mad Scene” were more 
what the audience expected to hear. A 
group of French art songs and one num- 
ber in German had a place midway in 
the program. The spirit of some of 
these rather eluded the singer. Certain- 
ly she was much happier in the coquet- 
tish patter of Valverde’s “Clavelitos,” 
which she sang bewitchingly well, than 
in tracing the undulous line of Debussy’s 
“C’est l’extase langoureuse.” To a half 
dozen numbers in English she added so- 
called “heart songs” and a darkey lilt. 
Homer Samuels provided his usual ex- 
cellent accompaniments and Manuel 
Berenguer played the flute. A Fs 





Lillian C. Terhune in Red Bank Recita) 


Rep BANK, N. J., Oct. 21.—Lillian C. 
Terhune, pianist, appeared in her first 
public recital recently in the auditorium 
of the High School, before an apprecia- 
tive audience. She displayed consider- 
able interpretative ability in a classical 
program, to which several encores were 
added. Miss Terhune was ably assisted 
by Katherine Van Brunt of Red Bank, 


dramatic reader. 
ALBERT P. TAYLOR. 
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WELCOME STOCK’S 
FORCES IN CONCERT 


Symphony, with Several New 
Players, Successfully 


Begins Season 
By Charles Quint 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21.—The beginning of 
the thirty-second season of the Chicago 
Symphony on Friday afternoon was the 
occasion for a demonstration of appre- 
ciation on the part of the audience, who 
began applauding as soon as the players 
took their places. Alfred Wallenstein, 
the new first cellist, and Jacques Gordon, 
concertmaster, were warmly greeted, 
and Mr. Stock had to bow several times 


in acknowledgment of the applause be- 
fore raising his baton. 

The chief number on the program was 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony. 
Mr. Stock brought out the rich, sonorous 
qualities of the music, and developed the 
full resources of the orchestra, which 
showed that it was in fine form, pliable 
and responsive to the conductor’s slight- 
est wish. 

The concert began with Richard Wag- 
ner’s “March of Homage,” and the pro- 
gram also included Debussy’s “Iberia” 
Sketches, and four movements from 
Glazounoff’s suite, “Ruses d’Amour.” 
The third movement of this suite, “Grand 
Pas des Fiancés,” gave opportunity to 
hear Mr. Wallenstein and Mr. Gordon 
in some fine duet work. Mr. Wallenstein 
obtained a tone of compelling beauty 
from the ’cello, and played with vitality 
and assurance. Mr. Gordon’s work 
seemed better than ever. He played 
with fine rounded tone, and added artistic 
feeling. 

Twelve new men in the orchestra have 
replaced older men retired or engaged 
elsewhere, and three former members 
have rejoined the ranks after an absence 
of a year or more. Notwithstanding 
these changes, everything ran smoothly, 
and perfect co-ordination prevailed be- 
tween the different choirs. 








GIVE JOINT RECITAL 





Frank Parker, Baritone, and Adalbert 
Hugulet, Pianist, Display Gifts 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21.—F rank Parker, bari- 
tone, and Adalbert Hugulet, pianist, of 
the American Conservatory faculty, com- 
bined to give a program of rare excel- 
lence in Kimball Hall on Saturday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Parker presented first some old 
English and Scotch pieces, including 
“Come, Let’s Be Merry,” “On a Time” 
and “Earl 0’ Moray.” In these his fine 
musicianship, intelligence and interpre- 
tative ability won him a generous meas- 
ure of applause. His second appearance 
was made enjoyable by his admirable 
singing of “It Is Enough” from “Elijah.” 

For his last group he chose songs of 
three Chicago composers, ‘When I Bring 
You Colored Toys,” by John Alden Car- 
penter; “When We Parted,” by Richard 
Hageman, and “Wandering A¢ngue,” the 
last by John Palmer and still in manu- 
script. 

_ Mr. Hugulet played a Ballade, by Grieg, 
sincerely and effectively. In his Chopin 
and Liszt groups he observed the tradi- 
tions, but added fine individual touches 
as well. His most novel group was three 
little pieces by Moszkowski, “On Rest- 
less Seas,” “Evening in the Vale” and 
“From Long Ago.” Mr. Hugulet plays 
with taste and discrimination. His tone 
is clear and touch sure and firm and he 
has imagination. CHARLES QUINT. 





Andrew Palacios Gives Program 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—Andrew Palacios, 
tenor, was heard for the first time in 
Chicago on Tuesday evening in Kimball 
Hall in operatic arias and a number of 
English ballads. Laura Turner, soprano, 
assisted. Besides playing accompani- 
ments, Elsie Barge, pianist, played 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12. 


Chicago Symphony Begins Popular 
Series 
CHIcAGo, Oct. 23.—The first popular 


concert of the season by the Chicago 
Symphony, conducted by Frederick Stock, 





was given on Thursday evening. 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, 
Svensden’s Allegretto Scherzando, Saint- 
Saéns’ “Spinning Wheel of Omphale,” a 
Polonaise from Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene 
Oniegin” and the ballet music from Gold- 
mark’s “Queen of Sheba” comprised the 


program. Alfred Wallenstein, first ’cel- 
list, played the obbligato for the last 
number. Tickets for these concerts are 
largely distributed through the social set- 
tlement houses, large manufacturing 
plants, etc., only a small portion being 
sold at the regular box office. 





SINGERS READY FOR 


Chamber Group Reorganized 
Takes New Title—Pre- 
pares “Shanewis” 


CuicaGo, Oct. 14—The Chicago Cham- 
ber Opera Company has been re-organ- 
ized and will hereafter be known as the 
American Opera Company of Chicago. 

Gilbert Wilson retains the title of gen- 
eral director in the new company and 
with him are Ethel Benedict, soprano; 
Leah Pratt, mezzo-soprano; Arthur 


Boardman, tenor, and Otto C. Luening, 
conductor. Olive Kurth, contralto, is a 





FIRST NATIVE OPERA 


newcomer; also Hugh S. Stewart, the 
new business manager. 

The Studebaker Theater has been en- 
gaged for twelve performances, two a 
month for six months, as the Playhouse 
was deemed too small for a proper pre- 
sentation of opera. The opening bill will 
be “Shanewis” by Cadman, and the date 
has been definitely set for Nov. 2. The 
second performance will be given on Nov. 
23, and the following five months will 
see the production of five other American 
operas. 

A chorus of twenty-five and an or- 
chestra of eighteen has been engaged, 
and Mr. Luening is busy with rehearsals. 

Special scenery for “Shanewis” has 
been designed by R. P. Carsen, of Peltz 
and Carsen, scenic artists. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 





Plans Series of Orchestra Hall Programs 
by Singers and Players from 
School Roster 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21.—The Chicago Musi- 
cal College on Tuesday evening inau- 
gurated a series of concerts in Orchestra 
Hall to be given by students. Judging 
from the abundance of talent disclosed 
by the first program, the teaching faculty 
of the Chicago Musical College has fine 
material to work with. The students 
showed admirable technical training, 
good interpretative ability and confi- 
dence. 

The busiest person on the program was 
Elsie Barge, pianist, a student of Mois- 
saye Boguslawski. She was the accom- 
panist for Andrew Palacios, tenor, and 


BEGINS STUDENT RECITALS 


Laura Turner, soprano, in a concert in 
Kimball Hall, besides playing Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12. After fin- 
ishing at Kimball Hall, she had to rush 
over to Orchestra Hall and play the Liszt 
number a second time. She did it au 
very well. Miss Barge has a solid tech- 
nical foundation. She plays with ac- 
curacy and precision and good musician- 
ship. 

The other students participating at 
Orchestra Hall were Dorothy Kendrick, 
pianist; Alline Stosburg, soprano; Linda 
Sool, violinist; Amelia Umnitz, pianist; 
George Gunn, bass-baritone; Jessie Com- 
lossy Kelley, pianist; Theodore Bliedung, 
violinist; Carroll Kearns, bass; Adelaide 
Anderson, pianist; Philip Kaufman, vio- 
linist, and Grace A. Strasburger, so- 
prano. 





HEAR PAUL HELD WORKS 





Compositions of Warsaw Native Make 
Up Program at Kimball Hall 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21.—Compositions by 
Paul Held, a native of Warsaw, who has 
many works to his credit, were heard in 
Kimball Hall on Wednesday evening. 
Palmer Christian, organist; Heniot 
Levy, pianist; Richard Czerwonky, vio- 
linist; Bruno Steindel, ‘cellist; Ella 
Spravka, pianist, and Boza Oumiroff, 
baritone, were the artists concerned. - 

Three short organ pieces and two Rus- 
sian songs were appealing. A piano so- 
nata, interpreted by Heniot Levy, was a 
strange mixture of barbaric sounds. A 
trio for violin, ’cello and piano, inter- 
preted by Mr. Czerwonky, Mr. Steindel 
and Mme. Spravka, displayed certain 
melodic lines, submerged, however, in a 
complicated scheme which seems charac- 
teristic of the composer. 

Mr. Held has originality. His compo- 
sitions are unlike anything heard here 
before, but it is difficult to understand 
just what he is striving for. 

CHARLES QUINT. 


Steschenko Makes Chicago Début 

CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—Ivan Steschenko, 
the new Russian bass of the Chicago 
Opera, made his début in Chicago on 
Monday evening in Orchestra Hall. Mr. 
Steschenko followed the example set by 
Feodor Chaliapine in not adhering to 
a printed program but choosing his 
music on the platform. His choice in- 
cluded Russian, French and Italian songs 
and arias. Herbert Butler, violinist, and 
Helen Golden, soprano, were the assist- 
ing artists. Leon Benditzky accompanied 
Mr. Steschenko and Mabel Stapleton ac- 
companied Mr. Butler and Miss Golden. 





Ralph Leo Heads Dramatic Society 

CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—Ralph Leo, bari- 
tone, has been appointed director of the 
Rogers Park Dramatic Society, He will 
fulfil these duties in addition to church 
singing, concert work, composing and 
teaching. 





Stuart Barker Sings for Englewood Club 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—Stuart Barker, 
baritone of the Glenn Dillard Gunn 
School, gave a successful song recital at 
the Englewood Women’s Club on Mon- 
day evening. His numbers included “The 


Quest,” by Eleanor Smith; “To the Sun,” 
by Curran; “Hard Trials,” a Negro 
spiritual by Burleigh, and an aria from 
Gounod’s “Faust.” Ward Wright, pi- 
anist, was the accompanist. 





Dalmorés to Open Atelier 

CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—Charles Dalmores, 
French tenor, formerly a member of the 
Chicago Opera, plans to open an atelier 
here. He has spent considerable time in 
Europe studying the latest ideas in stage 
decoration and lighting. He will also 
coach singers in French, German and 
Italian operatic répertoire. 





Carl Craven in Twilight Musicale 

CHIcAGO, Oct. 21.—Carl Craven, tenor, 
assisted by Helen Hedges, soprano, gave 
a program at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Twilight Musicale on Sunday afternoon. 
Mr. Craven gave a program consisting of 
operatic and oratorio numbers and nu- 
merous ballads. Beulah Taylor Porter 
was the accompanist. 





Hear Alois Smrz in Recital 
CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—Alois Smrz, ’cellist, 
is the second to appear this season in the 
Young American Artists’ Series conduct- 
ed by Jessie B. Hall, playing in the Fine 
Arts Recital Hall on Thursday evening 
and showing excellent qualities. 


CuIcaco.—Marie Sidenius Zendt, so- 
prano, sang at the Daily News radio con- 
cert on Friday night. Her program in- 
cluded songs by Schumann, Strauss, 
Bishop, Charpentier, Herbert Hyde, Ar- 
thur Olaf Anderson, Granville English, 
and MacGowan Scott. 
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BIG CALENDAR OF 
SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Frances Alda, Werrenrath, 
Ballet and Local 
Artists Appear 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21.—Frances Alda, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; the Pav- 
ley and Oukrainsky Ballet; Elizabeth 
MacCollin, soprano, and Mae Willems, 


pianist, offered musical fare on Sunday 
afternoon varied enough to please the 
most exacting. 

Mme. Alda, charming as to voice and 
manner, was heard at the Studebaker 
Theater after an absence of two years. 
Her program included a group of Eng- 
lish songs containing a fifteenth century 
ballad, “Christmas Carol” arranged by 
Bax; “My Love, She’s But a Lassie Yet” 
(old Scotch); “The Silver Swan” by Gib- 
bons, a Pastoral by Carey, and two 
songs by Rachmaninoff, and the artist 
sang with the utmost sympathy and in 
charming voice. Mme. Alda had to give 
many encores. Her accompanist, Lester 
Hodges, gave valuable assistance. 

Reinald Werrenrath appeared at Or- 
chestra Hall, singing in thoroughly ar- 
tistic style, with sincerity and with per- 
fect enunciation. His English group con- 
tained three salt-water ballads set to 
music by Frederick Keel from John 
Masefield’s poems, and other composers 
represented were H. W. Loomis, O’Hara, 
McGill, Speaks, Brahms, Franz and Wolf. 
Extras followed each group. Harry Stier 
supplied excellent accompaniments. 

In the program of the Pavley and 
Oukrainsky troupe of dancers, at Co- 
han’s Grand Opera House, the “Syrian 
Temple Dance,” with a musical setting 
by Ippolitoff Ivanoff, was the feature. 
Danced by Serge Oukrainsky, Miss Milar 
and Miss Nidova, assisted by members. 
of the company, it was a pageant of 
movement and color. “The Dance of the 
Hours” from Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” 
was given, and there were several solo 
dances. The orchestra was under the 
baton of Arthur Dunham. 

Miss MacCollin, soprano, at Lyon and 
Healy Hall, disclosed a voice of fresh- 
ness, ample as to range and of pleasing 
quality. 

Miss Willems, blind pianist, won gen- 
uine admiration for her talents in her 
recital in Kimball Hall. She has a clear, 
sure tone, with excellent technical com- 
mand. CHARLES QUINT. 





Award American Conservatory Scholar- 
ship 
CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—The scholarship at 
the American Conservatory, offered by 
the Gamma chapter of the Sigma Alpha 
Iota Sorority, has been awarded to Ruth 
Parker. 
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a 7 > ° ° 
with talent supplied from local resources. 
s Musical Activity of Beloit Is These concerts will be free, and will con- 
. stitute a definite community contribution. 
Concentrated in Club and School 0 eaua1 interest will be the music mem- 
i ory contest among the city school chil- 
i e illll ii IENUULUSTA AU Witt UNUUUIUONSEROOLQUAEUCOQEEOUANAQEEOUUEGGGEUOA SUL Ene ccna wnt suauugnnanggnitrt | dren, which Treble Clef sponsors and 
finances. 

The climax of the season’s offerings 
S will be a b-g outdoor May Festival, to be 
held in the Fairbanks-Morse ball park. 
This will be under the joint patronage 
) of Treble Clef, the music department of 
? the public schools, and the fairbanks- 
Morse concert band, under the conduc- 
torship of Ferdinand Lhotak. A large 
chorus of school children, under the 
baton of Jean B. Anderson, supervisor, 
0- Composer will sing Percy Fletcher’s “The Walrus 
a; and the Carpenter,” and other numbers. 
Pe C d t A soloist of national repute will assist. 
h on uc or The music department of the public 
schools is to start on a scheme of develop- 

S ° . , : ag ~ : 

’ P t ment which, in the opinion of Superin- 
Ly lanis tendent F. E. Converse, will bring it into 
le front rank. As a centralizing measure 

Jean B. Anderson will be placed in com- 
id plete charge of the department, with 
2 special work in the junior high schools. 
Ss. Gladys M. Clark has been secured to su- 
” pervise the work of the grades, and part- 
y time teachers will assist in high schools. 
y — It is the plan to double the department 
) ’ 2 : ; aan a ; a in another year, with the introduction of 
)- Gladys M. Clark, Newly Elected Supervisor of Music in Grade Schools, Beloit, Wis., and special teachers in instrumental music, so 
0 Irving W. Jones, Professor of Music Education and Choral Director, Beloit College. that the entire school music work will be 
st Also Correspondent for “Musical America in the hands of specialists. 
n ' : Beloit College will contribute largely 
/e t ELOIT, WIS., Oct. 21.—Treble Clef concert being for school children. Re- to the season’s offerings through its re- 
ir is leading the musical renaissance of Citals will be given by Mae Graves At-  citals by both students and faculty. The 
this city. It is a woman’s music club af- ee ‘an a of ( ne - ete —, Beloit Glee Club of men, under the baton 
P= ys mal ; . quist, bass; Verna Lean, contralto, Varl of Irving W. Jones, will give its usual 
late J INE é 20dereé E Fannhaw ¢ ‘ “a » Narth. - “ pit” : 
ia Serna Wetn S88 oa a se _— veg Beecher and Arne Oldberg, of the North- series of concerts, will make one or more 
_ its leading spirit is Mrs. Frank W. Wil- western University faculty, in a joint tours in neighboring states, and also 
1- ford, vice-president for Wisconsin, and performance for two pianos; and Mrs. participate in the Midwestern Glee Club 
/O director of junior club work for that F. E. Gardner, local planist. The De- Contest, to be held in Chicago. The 

n zone cember concert will take the form of & Women’s Glee Club, and the Vesper 
‘Ss a ' choral presentation of Hiawatha s Wed- (Choir, also under the leadership of Mr. 
4, d he usual single series of concerts ding Feast, by Coleridge-Taylor, con- Jenes, will continue their permanent 
:. will be increased to a dual program. An ducted by Irving W. Jones, professor of places in local appearances; and the A 
r artist course, consisting of seven con- music in Beloit College, with Arthur (Capella Choir, conducted by Mrs. Erma 

certs, one each month from October to ° Kraft, tenor, as soloist. Hoag Miranda, of the voice department, 

d April, will bring to local music lovers a Community and School Music will give local and suburban concerts. 
a fine array of artists. Opening the series, Max Miranda, college organist, will give 
n in October, George Dasch will present his Parallel with this series the club will a series of organ recitals, featuring the 
g Little Symphony from the Chicago Sym- conduct a course of community concerts, work of American composers. 

P. phony in two programs, the afternoon — given in the city high school auditoriums, IRVING W. JONES. 
r 
3, 
yf 
: FRITZ KREISLER 
” 
oO Endorses 
4 
; The Intellectual THE ART AND SCIENCE OF VIOLIN-PLA YING 
Te a 
By HAROLD EISENBERG 

d > 
7 « Dear Mr. Eisenberg: 

A Giant of a Please forgive delay in answering your letter, which was caused by my 

- desire to go fully into the study of your work before venturing to write you 

N M ‘ about it. P . 

‘ > I can now tell you that, in my opinion, the first volume of your work, 
oa ew usical Era which you were good enough to send me, is A MASTERPIECE OF PEDAGOGICAL 
! ART. It ought to be of immense value to students and teachers alike. 
ry I remain, with kind regards, Very s'ncerely yours, 
va | (Signed) FRITZ KREISLER 

| Instruction in Violin Art-Science 
For teaching appointment or circular, address 
: ° re Harold Eisenberg 
Soloist With the 588 West End Ave. (bet. 88th and 89th Sts.) New York Cit 
; pe : ; Sts. y 

Fritz Kreisler Tel.: Mott Haven 7725 Harold Eixenberg 
y Boston Symphony 
a . ¢ 
h Orchestra 

Chicago Symphony ATHERINE BACON 
Orchestra 
' ’ Sunday, October 15, 1922 
“_ 7. ee ENGLISH PIANIST The Morning Telegraph 
iladelphia Orchestra KATHERINE BACON 
J New York Philharmonic ”. \T AEOLIAN HALL 
Young Pianist Gives Complete Proof 
of Brilliant Mastery 
a of Instrument. 
Katherine Bacon, pianist, returned to Aeolian 

- Y T YQ! Hall yesterday for her first recital of the new 
; BOSTON. MASS season, played to a finely discriminating audience 

° ® a and again proved that she is one of the few 
Available Only : young women endowed by nature and equipped 
JORDAN HALL by training for high rank in the almost over 

F bru M | . worked field of piano playing. Her poise, her 

: ; e arv—vViarch . sense of rhythm, her sensitiveness in pianissimo 

i: y October 30. 1922 and her power in dynamics were quickly dis 
R closed in her opening number, the Bach-Liszt 

April Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Such hands 

. the most capable pianistic hands; such ease, such 

forthright authority in manual assertion, such 

: certainty delivery, such emotional verve and 
a al power are seldom witnessed in the work ot 

women pianists oo on 

The infinite tenderness and perception of Miss 

_— SJacon were even better displayed in the twenty 

} Vana yement S'] EINW A) PI ANO four Chopin Preludes, and her versatility and 

ia ! ’ x dramat sense in the Schubert-Liszt suite and 

» I again in the Debussy numbers, ‘‘Estampes.’ 
Loudon Charlton Color glory and all the poetry of the piano were 
elicited by this fine artist in her closing number 
j - o ’ > Saint-Saens’s “Etude en forme de Valse,”’ which 
; Carnegie Hall. New York ended her brief but brilliant recital. 
, FOR AVAILABLE DATES She has risen and broadened and yesterday’s 
: performance stamps her as one of the great 
teas ie ADDRESS young women of her time. H.R 
MANAGEMENT ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
- 
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An Album of Carl Venth, whose fine 
Fifteen Songs and serious contributions 
by Carl Venth to present-day song and 

piano literature deserve 
to be carefully considered, presents a 
new group of vocal compositions under 
one cover, an “Album of Fifteen Songs” 
(Carl Venth), for soprano with piano 
accompaniment (and in the case of four 
of the numbers, 
violin obbligato), 
which _ deserves 
high praise. 

The fifteen num- 
bers show a wide 
variety of mood, of 
expression and of 
feeling; and they 
have in common a 
very genuine and 
distinguished char- 
acter of invention. 
Mr. Venth’s melo- 
dies are direct, 
their eloquence is 
natural, they are 
not pallid tune- 
simulacra born of 
x harmonic context, but spontaneous 
tune-creations such as the real melody 
should be. One likes in particular a 
‘Tagore setting, “Turn Them Away I 
Cannot,” of quiet beauty; “I Now Must 
Part”; the Heine “The Pine Tree”; a 
iolly “Three Little Pigs.” Yes, Mr. 
Venth’s songs are worth knowing and 
singing; they deserve success. 





Carl Venth 
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Two New “June and December” 
Songs in the and “If You and I” 
Lighter Style (Clayton F. Summy 

Co.), the first by George 
Sumner, the second by Clifford Bloom, 
are both songs of that light and grace- 
ful melodic type which, while making no 
deeper appeal or seriousness, is still above 
the level pattern of the ballad. Both 
are singable and engaging; the first a 
straightforward tune, the second a nar- 
rative, parlando melody. 


x * & 
A Louis Hintze A 
Violin Meta- 
morphosis of 


Hack Piano 
Originals 


long-since published 
group of six easy piano 
pieces (G. Schirmer), 
by Otto Hack, reappear 
turned into easy violin 
; and piano numbers by 
Louis Hintze. “Zephyr,” “The Tin Sol- 
dier,” “Message of the Flowers,” “On 
the Meadow,” “On the Sea” and “Rose 
d’Eté” have lost nothing of their erst- 
while engaging character in the process. 


* cg * 


“The Ditson Easy Trio 
Album” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) for violin, ’cello and 
plano, arranged by Karl 
Rissland, assumes a 
greater importance than that to which 
the average “easy” collection is entitled, 
because of the lack of valid material in 
its particular field, and because of the 
importance of that field—chamber music. 
The chamber-music player does not leap 
full-fledged into being in the mythologi- 
cal fashion of Minerva; he has to be de- 
veloped. Yet there is not over-much 
material at hand to guide his develop- 
ment in the earlier stages, those firstling 
efforts at ensemble which are of such 
importance in awakening a sense of what 
ensemble-playing really is. Karl Riss- 
land, first of all, has been happy in his 
choice of compositions. The pieces in- 
cluded in the volume are “little things,” 
but we find Beethoven, Schubert, Grieg, 
Bizet, Massenet and Charles Wakefield 
Cadman represented in their lighter mo- 
ments, as well as other composers who, 
if they be not pedestaled, are neverthe- 
less, in most cases, respectable, and who 
have written just the kind of thing which 
by reason of its melodic values and the 


An Easy Trio 
Album for 
Violin, ’Cello 


and Piano 


ew-Music: Vocal and [pstramental=—* 


possibilities offered for effective trio ar- 
rangement is useful for the purposes of 
the volume. Mr. Rissland’s arrange- 
ments are admirably made. 

The violin and the ’cello both are given 
their solo opportunities; the piano— 
which as a rule plays an accompanimen- 
tal part—also raises its voice melodically 
on occasion, and, what will be of interest 
to young ’cellists, the ’cello parts through- 
out are written in the bass clef, and the 
tenor does not obtrude itself on those who 
do not as yet know it. Almost every 
variety of ensemble figure which the 
combination of the two string instru- 
ments in particular develops is presented 
in an easy form. Dual melody progres- 
sion, themes in contrary motion, imita- 
tion, the independent and the accompani- 
mental progress of the string voices, are 
all exploited in Mr. Rissland’s trio ar- 
rangements, and it is quite evident that 
his “Album” offers an entertaining as 
well as practically and educationally val- 
uable introduction to the enjoyment of 
good chamber music in trio form. There 
are in all fifteen numbers included in the 
collection, hence the prospective pur- 
chaser may feel that he is obtaining his 
money’s worth as regards quantity as 


well as quality. 
—“ ss 


Piano Pieces Five new piano pieces 
Which Fall (G. Schirmer) which 
Lightly and come to hand have noth- 
Pleasantly on ing particularly out- 
the Ear standing about them. 

They represent additions 
to that great body of agreeable, tuneful 
salon music whose average difficulty 
makes it accessible to the average ama- 
teur of good taste. It is not cheap music, 
however. Theodora Dutton’s two “Fire- 
side Stories,” entitled “An Adventure” 
and “A Tale of Killarney”; Minnie T. 
Wright’s joyous “Springtime,” with its 
flow of graceful passage-work; the 
“Serenade,” from the Hungarian Suite 
of Dezsé D’Antalfy—a very piquant bit 
of pianism—and Arthur G. Heyer’s 
“Valse Joyeuse” are all, albeit written in 
a lighter vein and making no pretensions 
of any kind to profundity, well written. 
Their themes, for all they offer no subtle- 
ties and have no deeper musicial mean- 
ing, are clearly and tunefully handled in 
good pianistic style, and it is probable 
that they will make their way where 
more serious music so often finds it diffi- 


2ult to do so. 
* ok 1K 


Francis Coye In his “Les Gosses dans 
Harks Back to les Ruines” (Composers’ 
the War Music Corporation) 

Francis Coye has written 
an interesting programmatic piano piece 
which would seem to give us a tone- 
picture, cleverly and sharply outlined, of 
the street urchins of the ruined city of 
Verdun (the piece is sub-titled “Verdun, 
Mai, 1916”) parading in triumph among 
its wracked and battered remains—there 
is a fine middle section, somewhat in the 
style of a marcia fuebre—in the spirit 
of that patriotic élan which marks the 
youth of all nations. While its motive 
appeal is perhaps more _ specifically 
French, as a musical mood it is admir- 
ably expressed, both with feeling and 
with illustrative clarity, and seems well 
worth knowing. 


* * * 
A Piano The “Impromptu,” by G. 
Impromptu by Tailleferre (Paris: Jean 
One of the Jobert—New York: Fine 


Arts Importing Corpora- 
tion) is an essentially 
clever bit of graceful, temperamental 
pianism for clever fingers. The fact that 
its composer is one of the French “Six” 
should not lead pianists who fear the 
modern to raise a warding hand, for it 
is charmingly sane and sounding, and 
shakes no crotalian rattles of discord. 


French “Six” 
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A Sacred Song “Submission” (Harold 
by Lucien G. 4+ lammer, Inc.), by 
Chaffin Lucien G. Chaffin, con- 
forms to all those re- 
quirements a good sacred song should 
have: A clear, expressive melody, is easy 
to sing and to play, and pours a libation 
to the directly and sweetly melodious. 
It is published for high and for low voice. 
a ok a 
“Dollar and a Half a 


Day” (G. Schirmer) rep- 
resents two versions of 


Two Versions 
of a Capstan 
or Windlass 


Chanty by one and the same sea 
Percy chanty which Percy 
Grainger Grainger has woven into 


a harmonious whole as a 
four-part chorus for men’s voices with 
baritone solo, a cappella. The essential 
thing is that Mr. Grainger has made a 
fine choral number of the themes which 
he has developed in this chorus to be 
sung “slowly, flowingly, dreamily, surg- 
ingly, waywardly.” It ought to be a par- 
ticularly bright light in any male chorus 
program. There is, too, the usual wealth 
of musical sign-posts and directions, 
folk-lore and other annotations which 
Mr. Grainger never neglects. The “Cap- 
tain Chanty” (No. 2) is said to be a 
Negro chanty, sung by Negro sailors in 
the East Indian trade, their complaint 
at being harder-worked and lower-waged 
than white seamen, 

. © s 


A Book of “*The Duck’ and Other 
Children’s Songs for Children” 
Songs Which (Harold Flammer, 
the Children Inc.) is a book of de- 
Themselves lightful children’s 


songs quite out of the 


Helped Make 
ordinary. Most collec- 


‘tions of songs for children are altogether 


the work of “grown-ups,” but in this 
beautifully gotten-up book by Rosamund 
Eustis, dedicated to her children, Lu- 
cinda and William, the children in ques- 
tion, have had an active hand in shaping 
the work. As their mother says in her 
preface, “The book is theirs as much as 
mine, for without their suggestions most 
of the songs and pictures would never 
have been imagined.” 

The happy little tunes and verses, some 
of the latter “lovingly revised by their 
father,” though others are as originally 
written, are practically the children’s 
own. And therein lies the great value of 
the book and its unique charm. The 
little songs are actual creations of the 
normal child mind; they stand for self- 
expression in rhythm, rhyme and melody 
and offer a convincing example of what 
attractive results encouragement of the 
imaginative quality in children may pro- 
portion. 

There are in all twelve songs, and we 
would not miss one of them. Incidentally, 
any revision which may have been under- 
taken in text or developed in music by 
the parents of Lucinda and William, has 
been carried out with real respect for the 
ideas of the little originators. There has 
been no attempt to age or to elaborate. 
And it is this quality of spontaneity 
which lends a special charm to the unpre- 
tentious little ditties which deal with all 
sorts of subjects looming large in chila 
life: “Pop-Corn,” “The Cow and the 
Hen,” “The Elevated Railroad” (which 
runs “up above the street so high, like a 
trolley in the sky”), “Thunder,” “Santa 
Claus,” “The Duck,” “A Little Boy Ring- 
ing a Bell,” “Oh, Rabbit,” and others 
more. Every mother who believes in 
stimulating her children’s love for music 
and their expression of their own ideas, 
musical and verbal, should know this 
beautifully printed and illustrated book 
—each song has a colored illustration~ 
by Rosamund Eustis. 

A book such as this, which is the work 
of an entire family, and one in which 
that family may indeed take pride, is 
sure to be appreciated, and may be ex- 
pected to justify the authors’ hope, ex- 
pressed by Rosamund Eustis, that “our 
nursery songs will amuse other children 


too.” 
* * & 


Two Admirably “O Salutaris Hostia” 
Written Service and “Tantum Ergo” 
Numbers (Gilbert Music Co.), by 
Helen Sears, are two 
short, admirably written service num- 
bers, with Latin and English text, which 
show the composer’s gifts both as regards 
invention and the technique of part- 
leading. The introductory four-measure 
ascending passages on the manuals alone, 
in the “Salutaris,” lead over with much 
effect to the choral beginning. F.H. M. 
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Kathryn Meisle Dates Musical Career 


from Success in 


eee EEUU PAUL EVGA EMEA APTA PATE EET TTT ET 
(Portrait on front page) 


, 


BELIEF in musical “preparedness’ 
has led Kathryn Meisle, American 
contralto, through a career of unremit- 
ting and conscientious artistic work to a 
recognized position as concert soloist. 


Following her success in winning first 
prize in the contests of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs at Los Angeles 
several years ago, Miss Meisle resolved 
not to rest upon her laurels. She coached 
for voice with William A. Brady and 
Walter Golde, and studied dramatic ac- 
tion with Enrica Clay Dillon. Although 
Miss Meisle has not thus far assumed an 
operatic part, she confesses that her am- 
bition is some day to make her début in 
an important réle abroad. 

In her concert career, she has won 
consistent success over a wide extent of 
territory in recitals and as soloist with 
leading orchestras. In her choice of mu- 
sic, Miss Meisle gives a prominent place 
to American compositions, in the value 
of which she is a firm believer. Numbers 
by the late Charles F. Griffes and by A. 
Walter Kramer have been among those 
thus featured by her, and in addition she 
purposes to present in original form a 
group of Spirituals collected by Homer 
Rodeheaver among the natives of Ten- 
nessee. Miss Meisle believes that the 
musical services of the church provide 
exceptional opportunities for training in 


Federation Contest 


PULLER COLAO OUO CU EMI POOOT UM UEGLIOOT MOTTO TTT OT TT 


the art of oratorio singing; and to this 
conscientious service she attributes her 
success as oratorio soloist. 

The work of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs is strongly indorsed 
by the artist, who will be heard in recital 
this month before the Matinée Musicale 
Club of Philadelphia. She has been re- 
engaged for the Ann Arbor Festival, 
following her appearance as soloist there 
last May, and will be heard with the 
Detroit Symphony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor. Last season Miss Meisle at- 
tained successes as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony, and with the 
Cleveland Orchestra at the Youngstown 
Festival. 





Thompson ’Cello and Other Instruments 
Carried Off by Thieves 


Musical instruments valued at about 
$5,000, including a Thompson ’cello made 
in 1780 and valued at $1,500, were stolen 
from the shop of A. Stahopoulo, 68 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, on Oct. 18 by thieves 
who later attempted the burglary of a 
show window of the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Company. a block away. Both attacks 
were made in the early morning and the 
methods employed were the same. The 
show windows were smashed with bricks, 
and in the former case the window was 
stripped of the most valuable instru- 
ments. A watchman frightened away 
the thieves from the Wurlitzer Com- 








adopted in all the schools of singing.”’ 


W. WARREN SHAW 


EXPERT VOICE SPECIALIST 
Teacher of many well-known artists now before the public 
Author of “The Lost Vocal Art” 


Endorsed by Titta Ruffo, Fremstad, Gadski, Bispham, Dr. George T. Ladd of Yale Univer- 
sity, Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis and by Dr. P. M. Marafioti, Throat Specialist to Caruso and 
Author of Caruso’s Method of Voice Production, who wrote: 

“My Dear Mr. Shaw: My modest experience convinces me that you have discovered the 
correct and direct way concerning the final success and victory of the true ‘Bel Canto.’ I 
prophesy from the heart that you will soon have the satisfaction of seeing your principles 








New York Studios, 824 Carnegie Hall 


Auditions Saturdays only or by appointment. | 


Philadelphia Studio 
1714 Chestnut Street 

















pany’s window. Police believe a con- 
noisseur of musica] instruments led both 
attacks. The Wurlitzer display included 
a gold inlaid bow, made by Francisco 
Tourte and valued at $1,000, and a Mon- 
tagna ’cello, dated 1727. Experts on 
musical instruments say it will be impos- 
sible for the thieves to dispose of the 
Thompson ’cello without discovery. 


NEW EASTMAN COURSE 








Motion Picture Organ Accompaniment 
Will Be Taught at Rochester School 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Recogniz- 
ing the needs of the comparatively new 
profession of theater organist, the East- 
man School of Music has made prepara- 
tions to furnish the necessary training 
for this post. The studio for the course 
in motion picture accompanying is lo- 
cated in the Eastman Theater and is 
equipped with a Wurlitzer orchestral 
organ with all modern instrumental 
equivalents. The regular organ depart- 
ment of the school has for its use two 
three-manual teaching organs and nine 
two-manual practice organs. The mo- 
tion picture organ studio has complete 
facilities for screening pictures. 

The teachers of this course in the 
Eastman School are the organists of the 
Eastman Theater. The student has con- 
stant opportunity to profit by example 


as well as by precept. The working rou- 
tine includes constant preparation of mu- 
sical material for use, scoring of a com. 
prehensive weekly program of motion 
pictures, which the student will be priv- 
ileged to witness. In the school, fur- 
nishing complete education in music, spe- 
cial opportunity is provided for an inten- 
sive training preparatory to the demand 
of motion picture theaters for skilled or- 
ganists. 

Frances Nash, pianist, who has spent 
the greater part of two seasons in 
Europe, will be heard in Paris for the 
first time on Nov. 6 in joint recital with 
Gabrielle Gills. 
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SILBERMAN 


Boy Pianist 





Aeolian Hall Recital 
Saturday Evening, Nov. 4 


Direction: I. Mansfield 
1660 Monroe Avenue, New York 














SCHOEN-RENE 


Master Classes in New York: Oct. 18—May 15 


Only a very limited number of talented singers accepted. 


Applications to Secretary, ““The Harding,” 203-7 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 
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INTERNATIONAL SONG RECITALS 


Mme. Betsy Culp at the Piano 


For Dates Apply 
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THREE CONCERT PROGRAMS 
OPEN LANSING’S SEASON 


Cadman and Princess Tsianina, Sousa, 
and DuMoulin-Axtell Company 
Heard—Club Events 


LANSING, MICH.. Oct. 21.—Lansing’s 
season has been opened with a group of 





attractive concerts. Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Princess Tsianina, soprano, 
appeared in an all-American program on 
Oct. 6, when an audience which filled the 
auditorium warmly applauded the piano 
numbers and songs and Mr. Cadman’s 
talk on Indian music. 

John Philip Sousa and his band were 
enthusiastically greeted by a large audi- 








ERNEST 


KINGSWELL-SMITH 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 





610 WEST 116th STREET 
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CONTRALTO 
On tour October 2 to December 15 


Management 


FULCHER & BOHAN, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 








? @y Endorsement of 
Aa Chev. F. F. CORRADETTI 
‘“‘Dear Mr. Corradetti: I have heard your pupils, Carmen Garcia-Cornejo and David 
Silva, and am pleased to state that their tene production and style are according to 


the best Italian ‘Bel Canto’ traditions. Their breath control is that of almost 
matured artists. I wish to congratulate you upon your success as a vocal teacher. 


Very truly yours, ENRICO CARUSO.’ 
REGULAR SEASON NOW OPEN Special Appointment by Telephone 
Studio: 314 West 72d St., New York. 








THE MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT OF PHILADELPHIA 


Announces the opening of its Master Department, October Ist, 1922. 


The teachers in this Department are: George F. Boyle, pianist, formerly with the Peabody Conservy- 
atory of Bultimore, Md., and Frank Gittelson, violinist. 
A limited number of advanced pupils will be accepted. 


Students in this Department have the opportunity through teaching to receive training along scien- 
tific as well as social lines. 
For terms and conditions for admission apply to the registrar of the school 





416 Queen Street, Philadelphia. 
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Management: 
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“Her voice is one of unusual beauty and 
volume. She sang with much warmth.” 
New York Herald. 


“As an interpreter she displayed intelli- 
gence and authority. Her voice is beautiful 
and her diction fine.” 

New York Tribune. 


115 Carnegie Hall, New York 


‘Mac Nevin 


Exclusive Management: Derrel L. Gross, 
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Available Season 1922-23 
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FINE ARTS IMPORTING CORPORATION 
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130 West 42nd Street New York Bryant 9800 
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ence on Oct, 3 at Prudden Auditorium in 
a program which began the season. The 
soloists included Marjorie Moody, so- 
prano; Caroline Thomas, violinist; John 
Dolan, cornetist, and George Carey, xylo- 
phone player. 

The DuMoulin-Axtell concert artists 
opened the Municipal Lyceum series at 
Prudden Auditorium on Oct. 10. Theo- 
dore DuMoulin, ’cellist; Rose Lyon Du- 
Moulin, pianist, in a program including 
works of Debussy, Cyril Scott and other 
moderns, and Helen Protheroe Axtell, so- 
prano, in arias and modern songs, were 
received with marked favor. 

The Matinée Musicale Club opened its 
season with a reception at the home of 
Kate Marvin Kedzie on the afternoon of 
Oct. 9. The Matinée Musicale Choral 
Union, at its recent organization meet- 
ing, attended by seventy-five singers, be- 
gan work on choruses from “The Mes- 
siah,” under the leadership of Grace 
Gauthier. The Union will rehearse week- 
ly for its first public concert, to be given 
in the Christmas holidays. Members are 
charged a fee of $2, which makes them 
associate members of the Matinée Musi- 
cale Club, with the privilege of attending 
all meetings of the society. Any extra 
expense is borne by the society. 

The Lansing Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met for the first time on Oct. 9 in 
the studios of Miss Gauthier and Clyde 
Severance, violinist. Members will pre- 
sent their pupils in joint recitals, one to 
be held each month this season. 

A public reception was given by the 
faculty of the Lansing Conservatory on 
the evening of Oct. 11. Several hundred 
persons took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to meet the teachers and to in- 
spect the Conservatory building, which 
has been renovated and redecorated. 

THERESA SHIER. 


Josef Hofmann to Open Poughkeepsie 
Series 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Josef 
Hofmann, pianist, will open the series of 
concerts to be given this winter by the 
Dutchess County Musical Association, 
appearing here on Nov. 16. The other 
artists who have been engaged for the 
winter musical season are Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto; Louis Graveure, baritone, 
and Jascha Heifetz, violinist. Mr. Hei- 
fetz will appear here on April 6. 

ELIZABETH EVELYN MOORE. 





Harold Land Sings in Morristown 


MORRISTOWN, N. J., Oct. 21.—Harold 
Land, baritone, accompanied by Edward 
Morris, pianist and composer, was heard 
in an interesting program at the home of 
Mrs. Benjamin Nicoll on the afternoon of 
Oct. 5. The baritone’s program included 
numbers by Handel, Massenet, Osgood, 
Speaks, Noble and Hahn. This was a 
return engagement for the singer, who 
was heard here last spring. 


Saenger Pupil in Recital 


soprano and pupil 
has been heard re- 


Katherine Brown, 
of Oscar Saenger, 


cently in a series of recitals throughout 
the New England States and in a num- 
ber of joint appearances with George 
Reimherr, 


tenor. 
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Management 
MARRY and ARTHUR 
CULBERTSON 
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New York 
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Ave., Chicago 
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CLEMENTINE Prima Donna Soprano 


Covent Garden, London 
De V ER F metropolitan Co., N. Y. 
Concert — Opera — Instruction 


109 Riverside Drive 


White House Musicales to Be Discontin- 
ued This Season 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 21.—White House 
musicales will not be resumed during the 
present time on account of the continued 
indisposition of Mrs. Harding, according 
to an announcement made by Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s secretary, Laura Harlan, to Henry 
Junge of Steinway & Sons, who has 
charge of the concerts. 
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Pianist 
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State University 
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MARGERY MACKAY 


Mezzo-Soprano 
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Associate Teacher to Wm. S. Brady 


Address: 
137 West 86th Street, New York City 
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Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
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57 W. 58th St., New York 
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Mezzo-Contralto 
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Suite 40 1425 Broadway, New York 
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Be Composition 


Conducting 
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DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS” 
E . Studios: 
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570 West 156th Street, New York City. 
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ROMUALDO Vocal Teacher 
Formerly Conductor Metro- 
politan—Coach to Patti, 


SAP IO Calve, Nordica and others. 
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Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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- New Rochelle’s Plans 


[Continued from page 5] 
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ley, with Eleanor M. Stanley as accom- 
panist, has arranged an attractive sched- 
ule for its year’s work, which includes 
two evening concerts, Jan. 26 and April 
27, and seven musicales. Officers of the 
club are: Adeline A. Conklin, honorary 
president; Mrs. Guy L. Gleason, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Robert W. E. Jackson, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Arthur N. Hosking, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Frederick 
Seacord, treasurer; Mrs. James H. John- 
son, recording secretary; Mrs. John A. 
Kershaw, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
George B. Huron, associate membership 
treasurer; Mrs. Frank L. Scott, advisory 
executive; Mrs. Edmund T. Church, pub- 
licity director, and Mrs. Robert F. Janes, 
librarian. 

The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, is scheduled for a 
concert at St. John’s Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, under the auspices of the 
ia of Ushers, on the evening of Oct. 

The music section of the Women’s 
Club, Mrs. Charles J. Dunlap, president, 
will give four popular concerts during 
the season. 

The music in the public schools, under 
the direction of Bernard B. Nye, super- 
visor of music, assisted by Mabel Amelia 
Guile and Mrs. H. S. Perley, will em- 
phasize the importance and value of 
choral singing and will strengthen the 
school orchestra and give one opera dur- 
ing the winter with the combined glee 
clubs and orchestras of the schools. 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


teacher of International artists, such as 


The College of New Rochelle has en- 
larged its music department and has 
added to the faculty Veronica Govers, 
teacher of singing, and N. Stuart Smith, 


teacher of piano. The glee club of the 
college is planning a concert early in the 
season with noted artists. 

VERONICA GOVERS. 





Concert Course a Civic Enter prise 
_ Amid Growing Activity 1 in Fort Smith 
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Mrs. Hugh Branson, President of the Musical Coterie of Fort Smith, and D. C. Smith, 
Business Manager of the Fort Smith Concert Club 


ORT SMITH, ARK., Oct. 20.—The 
musical life and the presentation 

of concert artists has become a matter 
of civic interest here and the Fort Smith 
Concert Club, a civic organization, has 
arranged the principal series of musical 








Alice Nielsen + Georges Baklanoff + Lydia Lypkovska 
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York City. 


Telephone— 
Columbus 0180 





announces the opening of his new vocal 
Studios at No. 132 West 74th Street, New 


ee 


For terms and appointment 
apply 
GEORGE E. PATTEN 


Secretary 
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events for the coming season. The or- 
ganization will present William Wade 
Hinshaw’s Company, headed by Percy 
Hemus, in “The Impresario” in Octo- 
ber; Anna Case in November, and Erika 
Morini in April. The officers of this 
important body are W. H. Johnson, 
president; Elizabeth Price Coffey, acting 
vice-president; D. C. Smith, business 
manager, and Gladys Krone, secretary. 

Another important event of the sea- 
son will be the appearance of Ernestine 
Schumann Heink at the Joie Theater, 
as the first managerial venture of Hoyt 
Kirkpatrick, manager of the theater. 

Among the local artists who will be 
heard in programs during the winter are 
Mrs. Dora Hoffman and Mrs. D. C. 
Smith, sopranos and Clarence Burg who 
will give his three “Historical Piano 
Recitals” here and will fill several en- 
gagements in Eastern Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 

Musical clubs play a large part in the 
social and cultural life here. The Mu- 
sical Coterie recently entered upon the 
eighteenth year of its existence with 
Mrs. Hugh Branson as president; Mrs. 
W. J. Murphy, Jr., vice-president, and 
Mrs. Martin Dyke, secretary. Up to 
date the active membership has been 
limited to forty but plans for this year, 
according to Mrs. Branson, include open 
meetings, special programs and a cam- 
paign to increase the membership. Dele- 
gates of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs will visit Fort Smith next spring 
and special preparations are being made 
for their reception. 

The Harmony Club was formed a year 
ago by seven busy housekeepers and 
mothers with a limited membership of 
fifteen. It has been doing fine work and 
this winter will devote its time to study- 
ing opera. Plans are under way for 
joining the Federation. Mrs. Winnie J. 
Dorner is president and Mrs. Helen M. 
Johnson, secretary. 

The Faculty of the Southwestern 
Studios of Musical Art will give, as last 
year, a series of concerts for the benefit 
of the musical section of the Carnegie 
Library. Those who will be heard are 
William Worth Bailey and _ Frances 
Vaughan, violinists; Rebecca Schuyler 
Eichbaum, soprano; Irene du Bois, mez- 
zo-soprano; Hattie May Butterfield, 
pianist and organist; Pearl Jarrard and 





GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOO 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 





| MAESTRO 
ENRICO 


ROSATI 


Singing Teacher of the Royal Musical Lyceum of Santa Cecilia of Rome (Italy), who was 
the only instructor of 
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Ruth Campbell, pianists; Elizabeth Price 
Coffey, soprano and pianist; and the 


Violin Choir under the baton of Kath- 
erine Price Bailey. 

A great deal of the musical interest 
of the city is centered in the churches. 
Mrs. Mabel Lindsey will be conductor 
and organist at the South Methodist 
Church; Mrs. Joe Leming at the North 
Methodist Church and Maurice Derdeyn 
will conduct the music at the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception. Mrs. Mar- 
tin Dyke is organist of the Baptist, 
Clarence Burg of the First Presbyterian 
and Ruth Hanesworth of the Central 
Presbyterian Church. Mrs. D. C. Smith 
will be soprano and director of the quar- 
tet choir at the Christian Church. 

The large vested choir at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church will again be under 
the direction of Elizabeth Price Coffey 
with Hattie May Butterfield as organist, 
William Worth Bailey as violin soloist, 
and Rebecca Schuyler Eichbaum as first 
soprano. Among other things they will 
give Clough-Leighter’s “Give Thanks 
unto God” and “The Story of Christmas” 
by Alexander Mathews. 

ELIZABETH PRICE COFFEY. 





Crying Need Felt for 
Artists’ Concerts in 


Idaho’ . Capital City 
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Academy 


“Musi- 


Oliver C. Jones, Director of Boise 
of Musie and Correspondent for 
cal America” 


Boise, IDAHO, Oct. 14.—This city is 
badly in need of artist concerts, and it is 
hoped that this season conditions will be 
such as to insure more concerts of the 
better class. This may be brought about 
by the fine new auditorium of the =p 
School. At last after many delays Bois 
will have at its command one of the 
finest auditoriums in the northwest and, 
while the seating capacity is only 1500, 
its stage and seating arrangements are 
of the very latest and best design. It is 
located only five blocks from the heart of 
the city. Heretofore concerts haye had 
to be given in churches or halls, as the 
Pinney Theater has been turned into a 
motion picture house and dates were 
hard to obtain. 

Kugené A. Farner will again conduct 
the Boise Civic Chorus and will give a 
number of concerts during the winter 
The chorus has a membership this year 
of 250, and will sing Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” at Christmas, and also 
“The Messiah.” Soloists and the work 
to be given at the spring concerts have 


as yet not been decided upon. 


The Lyceum Bureau will bring Evelyn 


[Continued on page 28] 
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THE GREAT POPULAR TENOR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


operas. 


Appointment by mail only. 


Maestro Rosati will be assisted by 


will arrive in New York on October Ist, and will open a Singing School for voice place- 
ment, artistic rdles, for solfeggio, piano and training of all the scores of the most famous 


MAESTRO EMILIO A. ROXAS 


Address Emilio A. Roxas, Studio 21 West 58th St., 


New York City 
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Connersville Organizations Expected 
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to Provide Most of Musical Events 
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Left to Right: 


L. Maurice Lucas, Baritone and Choir Leader at Central Christian Church; 


Rowena Rosendale-Fruth, Pianist and Organist at Trinity Episcopal Church; A. A. 
Glockzin, Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools, Director of Annual May Festival 


and Correspondent of “Musical America” 


ONNERSVILLE, IND., Oct. 21.— 


Plans already formulated indicate 
that the greater part of Connersville’s 
music will be furnished by local organi- 
zations and only a small part by visiting 
artists. This is primarily because there 
is as yet no place suitable for large con- 
certs, although a project for an audi- 
torium is under way. But the musical 
forces of the city are rapidly getting 
together for a season which will rival 
the most successful of the past few years. 
And appearances of artists may yet be 
arranged by L. Maurice Lucas and 
Rowena Rosendale-Fruth. 

Very important in this connection is 
the work to be carried on in the publie 
schools, under the direction of A. A. 
Glockzin. Instruction will embrace all 
phases of music study. There are to be 
classes in violin, harmony, history and 
appreciation of music, ete., while sight 
singing, ear-training, notation and ap- 
preciation will be taught in the primary 
grades. Credit is also to be allowed for 
outside study. 

The city is particularly proud of the 
Boys’ Glee Club of forty voices-and the 
Chaminade Club of forty girls. Each 
of these will give its annual concert with 
an assisting artist. 

The high school orchestra of thirty 
will play frequently at high school func- 
tions and at general assembly. The 
chorus of 120 voices will give its cus- 
tomary two concerts. Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” is always given on the Sunday pre- 
ceding Christmas, and an operetta or a 
cantata will be sung during May Festi- 
val Week, the first in May. 

A memory contest will be held again 
this year in the schools to encourage 
work in music appreciation and to instil 


a love for good music. Edwin C. Dodson, 
superintendent of schools, a staunch be- 
liever in music, is working hard for 
larger music rooms and a large audi- 
torium in the proposed high school build- 


ing. 
Music in the Churches 


In the churches music will be for the 
most part in the same hands as last 
year. L. Maurice Lucas will lead the 
choir at the Central Christian Church, 
with Dan K. Wanee as organist. L. V. 
Hegwood will lead the First Methodist 
Church Choir, with Mrs, E. A. Ramsdell 
as organist. Natalie Hubbell will be 
organist and choir leader at the First 
Presbyterian Church; Elizabeth Freidgen 
organist and leader at the Fourth: Street 
Presbyterian Church; Rowena _ Rosen- 
dale-Fruth organist at Trinity Episcopal 
Church; Francis Braun organist and 
leader at St. Gabriel’s Catholic Church; 
and Mrs. L. B. Lucas organist of the 
First Church of Christ scientist. Mrs. 
Rosendale-Fruth will also give several 
lecture-recitals. 

At the Elmhurst School for Girls in- 
struction will be given by Mrs. Glenn 
Friermood, voice; Jemmie Vardemann, 
piano, and A. A. Glockzin, chorus. Mrs. 
Friermood and Miss Vardemann will 
give several recitals, and during com- 
mencement week all the students of the 
music department will be heard in con- 
cert. 

Haig Gudenian, Armenian violinist 
and pedagogue, who has for the past 
three years been a member of the faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory, will come 
to this city to teach artist pupils from 
Texas, Alabama, Michigan, Ohio and 
Oklahoma and several local pupils. 

A. A. GLOCKZIN. 





Fitchburg, Mass., Now Reaps Reward 
After Many Years’ Patient Effort 


Success of Annual Spring Choral Festival Demonstrates In- 
terest of Entire Community—New President of Choral 
Society Proves Worth—This Year’s Festival Expected to 


Repeat Success 


By LEON S. FIELD 


| | 


ITCHBURG, MASS., Oct. 21. 

many years dependent upon the ef- 
forts of one man, Herbert I. Wallace, 
music has now become a matter of wide 
interest. This was demonstrated last 
spring by the great success of the Fitch- 
burg Choral Society’s annual festival, 
for the first time under the presidency 
of Herbert C. Peabody, organist and 
choir leader of Christ Church. 

Plans for next spring’s festival are 
not yet complete, but no doubt is felt con- 
cerning the quality of the work. Suc- 
cess depends upon the chorus, and this 
remains the same, and will be conducted 
by Nelson P. Coffin as in the past. Only 
the soloists remain to be engaged. 

Elizabeth D. Perry remains head of 
the State Normal School music depart- 


For 





ment, which gives excellent training in 
theory and practice of music, and in 
music appreciation, to prospective teach- 
ers. The Men’s and Girls’ Glee Clubs 
are expected to repeat their successes of 
last year under Henry T. Clancy, assist- 
ant in the department, successes quite 
remarkable, since it was the clubs’ first 
year and many of the members had had 
no previous training. 

At the Fitchburg high school Gwilyn 
Miles continues to head the music depart- 
ment. The glee clubs are only one factor 
in the progress of music at the school. 
Alice Pepin is doing excellent work with 
her classes in music appreciation and in 
organizing the orchestra. 

The Smith College Club, under Helen 
F. Stratton, will again engage several 
celebrated artists this year. It will prob- 
ably be followed in this by the Woman’s 


Club, which will sponsor several pro- 
grams through its music department. 

The churches will continue their mu- 
sical activities of former years, with 
special services at the Episcopal Church 
and the Rollstone Church, and the Sim- 
onds concerts at the Calvinistic Congre- 
gational Church. Organ recitals will be 
given at the Episcopal Church by mem- 
bers of the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. 
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Scotney for its first concert, together 
with several other artists of note. 
Oliver C. Jones, pianist, and director 
of the Boise Academy of Music, plans to 
bring several artists this year, and he 


has already opened an artists’ bureau to 
furnish concerts of all kinds in the 
small cities of Idaho and eastern Oregon. 
Frederic Flemming Beale will present 
an opera at the College of Idaho in Cald- 
well, during the coming season, but as 
yet the work. to be given has not been de- 
cided upon. OLIVER C. JONES. 





Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, will appear 
in a New York recital in Town Hall on 
Nov. 3. 





Illuminato Miserendino, Italian violin- 
ist, will make his New York recital début 
in Town Hall on Nov. 5. 





Dmitry Dobkin, Russian tenor, will 
give a New York recital in Town Hall 
on Nov. 14. Giuseppe Bamboschek of 
the Metropolitan Opera will be at the 
piano. 
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Masonic Bodies of Sioux City 
Sponsor Programs in Their New Hall 





Artists’ Series to Bring Noted Visitors—Choruses and Clubs 
Announce Many Events for Winter—Opera Study Organ- 
ization Plans Spring Performances—Music in the Schools. 


Will PUVENAUAUSUEN CANAAN 


IOUX CITY, IOWA, Oct. 21.—The 


music season in this city promises to 
be the most active of recent years. Con- 
servatory, studios and schools report 


large enrolments. A new hall has heen 
opened, which is to be used for concerts. 
Various choral and instrumental organi- 
zations announce interesting schedules 
for the season. 

The series of concerts which will be 
given in the new Masonic Temple prom- 
ises to be most popular. The new audi- 
torium, which seats about 3000 persons, 
will be thrown open to the public on Sun- 
day afternoons, when programs will be 
furnished by the Shrine Chanters and 
band, assisted by local and visiting art- 
ists. It is planned to add a large organ 
to the edifice, and on this recitals will 
also be given. The Shrine Chanters, 
Luverne Sigmond, leader, and the Shrine 
band are planning several concerts in 
neighboring communities and will attend 
the Shrine convention in Washington, 
D. C., next spring. Harry Johnson, who 
recently resigned the leadership of the 
band, has been succeeded by M. A. Reed. 

The Concert Course Committee, com- 
prising Paul MacCollin and Mrs. Ida 
Courshon, has announced a most inter- 
esting series of five concerts for this sea- 
son. Artists engaged are: Anna Case, 
soprano; Jacques Thibaud, violinist; 
Ignaz Friedman, pianist; Louis Gra- 
veure, baritone; Arturo Bonucci, ’cellist, 
and Tandy Mackenzie, tenor. The city 
auditorium will be used for these con- 
certs. 

The Sioux City Choral Club, which 
will start rehearsals this month, has 
planned three concerts for the year. The 
club has a membership of nearly 500, and 
under the leadership of Luverne Sig- 
mond has made notable progress during 
the last season. 

Mrs. Mary Wall Dow, leader of the 
Dow Choral Club of fifty women’s voices, 
has announced three concerts for this 
season. This growing organization has 
long been a factor in the musical activ- 
ities of the city and is planning even big- 
ger things for this year. Nevin’s “Day 
in Venice” will be among the works pre- 
sented. 

The Normandenes Singing Society, 
composed of thirty male voices, and con- 
ducted by Frederick Wick, will give two 
local concerts, in addition to numerous 
out-of-town engagements. The Norman- 


BY W. CURTIS SNOW 


" ' 
TELE 


Sioux Valley Singers’ Association, to be 
held in Sioux Falls, S. D., next June. 
Mr. Wick is chief director of the Sioux 
Valley Singers’ Association. 

The fifty-piece Monahan Post Band 
has begun rehearsals under the leader- 
ship of Harry Johnson. A _ series of 
three concerts will be given before the 
local public during the year. Through 
the interest of several public-spirited 
citizens, the organization was enabled to 
attend the National Legion convention, 
opened at New Orleans on Oct. 16, where 
it was scheduled to compete with other 
similar bodies for the leading position 
among the post bands. 

The music clubs of the city are active- 
ly engaged in outlining their study pro- 
grams. The Schubert Club, Mrs. Albert 
Morgan, president, and Mrs. Charles 
Maxwell, chairman of programs, has an- 
nounced twelve musical programs for 
members. 

Mrs. Edgar Johnson, chairman of the 
music department of the Sioux City 
Women’s Club, has outlined nine morning 
programs, in which the main theme will 
be American music and composers. Much 
community work has been planned by 
this committee and two artist recitals 
will be given under the auspices of the 
club. Rehearsals of the Club Chorus 
have been resumed under the leadership 
of Willis Fleetwood. This organization 
will present Phillip James’ new cantata, 
“Spring in Vienna,” at one of its con- 
certs this year. 


Club Plans Opera Performances 


The Fleetwood Opera Club is busily 
engaged in studying the score of “Caval- 
leria,” which is to be produced next 
spring. Local artists will be presented 
in the production. Scenes from “Faust” 
will also be studied and presented under 
the conductorship of Willis Fleetwood 
and Olive Wheat Fleetwood, who sponsor 
the activities of this organization. 

Activities at Morningside College Con- 
servatory have been resumed for the 
fall term. With a large increase in stu- 
dents, these four new names appear on 
the faculty list: Lucile Wendt, assistant 
in the piano department; Manuel San- 
tos, woodwind and brass. instruments; 
Matthew W. Baldwin, ’cello, and W. Cur- 
tis Snow, voice. The violin classes or- 
ganized in the Sioux City public schools 
during last year, under the direction of 
the school music department of the Con- 
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be resumed this autumn. Mr. Hubbard 
will be assisted in this work by Harold 
T. Buck and Miss Wendt of the Conser- 
vatory faculty. The Men’s Glee Club 
and the Girls’ Madrigal Club will con- 
duct their usual tours and give local con- 
certs this season, under the leadership 
of Paul MacCollin. The annual per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah” will be 
given during the Christmas season. The 
soloists will be: Elizabeth Newton Mac- 
Collin, soprano; Lucy Hartman of Chi- 
cago, contralto; Phillip Manuel of Chi- 
cago, tenor, and Carl Norrbom of this 
city, bass. Mr. MacCollin will conduct; 
accompaniment will be provided by the 
Morningside Orchestra. The College 
Lecture Course will include three num- 
bers by the Morningside College Com- 
munity Orchestra, under Mr. Hubbard, 
with the following soloists: Charlotte 


Demuthe Williams, violinist; Helena 
Marsh, contralto, and Maurice Dumesnil, 
pianist. 


Mrs. MacCollin, who is a member of 
the Conservatory faculty, will give a 
recital in Lyon & Healy Hall, Chicago, 
in October. 

The Sioux City public schools have se- 
cured the services of Helen Coy Boucher 
as supervisor in the music department. 
Miss Boucher, who comes from Seattle, 
Wash., is a graduate of the Columbia 
School of Music at Chicago. Definite 
plans for special musical events in the 
grade schools will be made later. The 
supervisors of the junior high schools 
have announced that each school will 
give an operetta or cantata during the 
Christmas season. 

Arthur W. Poister, supervisor of music 
in the High School, reports a large num- 
ber of registrations in the various classes 
and clubs maintained in the school. Many 
of the students are taking advantage of 
the credits offered through the music 
extension course, and are attending the 
classes in music appreciation. A can- 
tata will probably be presented by the 
combined glee clubs this fall. and the 
usual musical extravaganza will be given 
next spring. 

A most interesting experiment is being 
conducted by one of Sioux City’s leading 
music houses, Schmoller & Muellor. 
Every Friday evening their store is con- 
verted into a small concert hall, with a 
portable stage and settings. Here stu- 
dent recitals are given before audiences 
that tax the capacity of the room, with 
no expense to the performers. Even pro- 
grams and advertising are donated by 
the music house. 


The Davidson Brothers Company has 
installed a fine radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, where concerts are to be given each 
evening this season by local artists. 
Harry Johnson, manager of the music 
department, is in charge of the programs. 

Unusual activity is reported by local 
church choirs. Mrs. Lucy Dimmitt Kolp, 
head of the organ department at Morn- 
ingside College Conservatory, has been 
chosen to fill the post of organist at the 
Whitfield Methodist Church. Choirs are 
rapidly filling up their membership lists 
and the directors are co-operating to 
make this one of the most brilliant sea- 
sons Sioux City has ever had. 
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Phone Riverside 6860 
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Symphony and Visiting Artists Share 
Interest in Boston’s Crowded Week 





Alda Sings with Monteux Forces—Galli-Cureci and Elman in 
Sunday Afternoon Recitals—Isadora Duncan Gives Two 
Programs—Evelione Taglione Makes Second Appear- 
ance—Local Artists and Temple Choirs Also Contribute 


to Attractive List of Concerts 


By HENRY LEVINE 


QUUDSSIIAIUESONULEA ESN TUGAAD GNA ADAAA AARHUS GAA eee 


OSTON, Oct. 23.—The Boston Sym- 


phony, in its second pair of concerts 
on Friday. and Saturday, Oct. 20 and 21, 
laid stress in its program on the com- 
paratively modern symphonic works. Mr. 
Monteux still continues in his policy of 
avoiding the traditional classics, postpon- 
ing the performance of such works until 
his third series of concerts. 

For the opening work the conductor 
introduced for the first time in Boston 
the Symphony in F by Dvorak. It is 
music in Dvorak’s characteristic vein— 
spontaneously melodious, harmonically 
piquant, and rhythmically vital. Its or- 
chestral texture is richly colored, yet 
fresh and clear in the transparency of 
its instrumental timbres. Only a tepid 
reception, however, greeted the perform- 
ance of the symphony. 

Another interesting and colorful work, 
presented for the first time in Boston, 
was Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Conte Féerique” 
after an exotic fairy tale by Pushkin, in 
which fanciful music suggests a learned 
cat’s weird tale of wisdom. 

It was in Strauss’s magnificent tone 
poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” not 
heard here for six years, that orchestra 
and conductor performed to excellent ad- 
vantage. Mr. Monteux’s inspired reading 
of the score revealed its epic grandeur, its 


YEVPTETAT wy 


philosophical mysticism, and its fateful 
irony. 

The soloist for both concerts was 
Frances Alda, soprano, who sang the 
aria, “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” and 
two romantic songs by Joseph Marx, 
“Marienlied,” and “If Love Hath Entered 
Thy Heart.” Mme. Alda sang the well- 
known aria with a clarity of voice, vivid- 
ness of portrayal, and distinction of style 
which restored artistic values to a song 
too sadly battered by the assaults of 
mediocrity. To Marx’s sentimental songs 
Mme. Alda brought a fitting poignancy 
and rapture. 


Galli-Curci Sings 


L. H. Mudgett, who has transferred his 
activities from Symphony Hall to the 
Opera House, will present several artists 
in Sunday afternoon concerts during the 
season. It is not Mr. Mudgett’s inten- 
tion to hold these concerts every Sunday, 
since he will confine his work chiefly to 
the operatic field. The first of these 
Sunday concerts, on Oct. 8, brought 
Amelita Galli-Curci, greeted as usual by 
a sold-out house. She was assisted by 
Homer Samuels, pianist, and Manuel 
Berenguer, flautist. Her songs were of 
substantial interest, including the Mad 
Scene from “Hamlet,” an aria from Mey- 
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erbeer’s “Roberto il Diavolo,” old Eng- 
lish songs, and groups of French and of 
American songs. As ever, she displayed 
the same warmth of tone, brilliancy of 
execution, and characterizing skill. Oc- 
casional lapses from the pitch betrayed 
a tiredness in the voice. 

The first of the series of Sunday after- 
noon concerts at Symphony Hall, under 
the arrangement of W. H. Brennan, was 
ushered in by Mischa Elman on Oct. 15. 
When two years ago he appeared in Bos- 
ton only a small audience was in at- 


tendance; at his recent concert Symphony . 


Hall was filled almost to capacity. His 
program was devoted to Handel’s So- 
nata in D, Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in A 
Minor, Bach’s Chaconne, Korngold’s 
Suite from the Incidental Music to 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” the Wil- 
helmj transcription of Chopin’s D Flat 
Nocturne, and Sarasate’s “Iota.” Josef 
Bonime accompanied artistically. El- 
man’s playing has not lost the breadth 
of style, the intensity of tone, the fire of 
interpretation that formerly character- 
ized it. He is less prone to exaggeration 
of effects; less addicted to distortions of 
phrases. Greater sedateness and poise, 
without loss of enthusiasm, marks the 
new Elman. 


Isadora Duncan Rouses Boston 


Isadora Duncan appeared in Symphony 
Hall on Friday evening, Oct. 20, and 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 21. Her first 
program was devoted entirely to portray- 
als of music by Wagner, and her second 
to music by Tchaikovsky Nahan 
Franko conducted an improvised orches- 
tra for both occasions with great skill 
and resourcefulness. The art of Miss 
Duncan stirred staid Bostonians and 
divided them into two camps. There 
were those who admired her statuesque 
posturings, which evoked the moods sug- 
gested by the music. There were others 
to whom Miss Duncan’s art seemed ad- 
ventitious. The artist was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Evelione Taglione, pianist, made her 
second Boston appearance on Friday 
evening, Oct. 20, at Jordan Hall. Her 
program evidently emphasized the sug- 
gestion of youthfulness, intended to per- 
vade the concert. Schumann’s “Scenes 
of Childhood,” a Debussy Suite; Le- 
ginska’s “The Gargoyles of Notre 
Dame,” and “Cradle Song” (performed 
for the first time), Chopin’s “Trois 
Ecossaises,” Ravel’s “Laideronnette, Im- 
pératrice des Pagodes” and Beethoven’s 
A Flat Sonata made up the program. 
Miss Taglione is obviously a well-trained 
and highly skilful pianist. Her fingers 
are firm and fleet, and her general com- 
mand of the keyboard is worthy of note. 
Temperament and vigor Miss Taglione 
possesses in strong degree, though these 
betray her into blunt and unpleasantly 
sharp tonal contrasts. As yet she dis- 
closes no marked subtlety of nuances nor 
maturity of imagination. Yet Miss Tagli- 
one plays with an intelligence and com- 
posure that bespeak a capability to de- 
velop the refinements and artistries of 
piano performance. 

Nicolai Kassman, violinist from the 
Boston Symphony, gave a concert at Jor- 


dan Hall on Tuesday evening, Oct. 17. 


Mr. Kassman presented a _ pretentious 
program, including the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo, the Sarasate Introduction and 
Tarantella, numbers by Beethoven, Cha- 
brier-Loeffler, Pugnani-Kreisler, Paga- 
nini, an aria from Goldmark’s A Minor 
Concerto, and _ Bizet’s Minuet from 
“L’Arlesienne.” The latter is an in- 
genious and showy transcription for the 
violin by Mr. Kassman, and deservedly 
merited a repetition. Striking among 
Mr. Kassman’s accomplishments as a 
violinist are his facile technique, un- 
daunted by the most exacting difficulties, 
his dexterity and resourcefulness of 
bowing, and a prevailing ease of style. 


While most of the program revealed the 
uncommon technical attainments of Mr. 
Kassman, there was occasion also to dis- 
close a warmth of tone and poetic sense, 
as well as a notable musicianship. Mr. 
Kassman was ably and sympathetically 
accompanied by Samuel Goldberg. 


Temple Choirs in Annual Concert 


Henry Gideon’s Temple Choirs gave 
their second annual program of syna- 
gogue and kindred music in Jordan Hall, 
on Thursday evening, Oct. 19. The as- 
sisting soloists were Bessie Mazur Cohen, 
Marie Condé, Frederic L. Huddy, Joseph 
Lautner, Raymond Simonds, Herbert 
Wellington Smith and Gertrude Tingley. 
Mr. Gideon’s program consisted of the 
music of the synagogue, sung in Hebrew, 
three choruses by L. Saminsky, two 
anthems by Rachmaninoff, a group of 
Yiddish folk songs and Moussorgsky’s 
cantata, “Jordan.” The exotic and florid 
music of the synagogue was impressively 
sung by the soloists and chorus. The 
four Yiddish folk-songs were charmingly 
explained and sung by Constance Gideon. 
Of greatest interest was the perform- 
ance of Moussorgsky’s cantata, excel- 
lently presented and deservedly repeated. 
Through these unusual and interesting 
annual concerts Henry Gideon and his 
Temple Chorus are serving to disclose to 
concert-goers the hitherto hidden beauties 
of much of the Orient-flavored music of 
the synagogue and related ritualistic 
music. 

Margaret Walch, young Boston pianist, 
appeared in recital at Jordan Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 21. Miss Walch, 
whose studies have been pursued under 
Heinrich Gebhard, played a formidable 
program of works by Bach, Debussy, 
Chopin, Scriabine and Liszt, and dis- 
closed pianistic abilities of a high order. 
Bach’s French Suite in G Miss Walch 
played with delightful charm and fine 
rhythmic sense. Four compositions by 
Debussy were performed with a sensitive 
regard for tonal colors, expressive pedal- 
ing and atmospheric suggestion. Miss 
Walch, with a flair for poetic interpreta- 
tion, gave a notable performance of 
Chopin’s Nocturne in B. Fleetnéss of 
technique was manifested in works by 
Chopin and Scriabine, as well as a note- 
worthy capacity for bravura playing in 
Liszt’s Eighth Rhapsody. Miss Walch’s 
tasteful musicianship and pianistic en- 
dowments augur well for future accom- 
plishments. 

A Duo-Art recital was given by Velma 
Baleom, soprano, and Anis Fuleihan, 
composer and pianist. Miss Balcom sang 
two groups of songs with Duo-Art ac- 
companiments. Mr. Fuleihan played a 
Chopin group and compositions of his 
own. The Duo-Art gave reproductions of 
the playing of Bauer, Hofmann, Cope- 
land and Fuleihan. 


There Should Be More Music in the 
Schools, Says Dr. Eliot of Harvard 


BOSTON, Oct. 21.—Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, in 
an address delivered recently at Emerson 
Hall, dwelt at length upon the necessity 
of music in the school curriculum. The 
present attitude of the greater part of 
American people toward music is, Dr. 
Eliot declared, the result of the strict 
Puritanism of the seventeenth century. 
He recalled how his father, when mayor 
of Boston, in conjunction with Lowell 
Mason, proposed the introduction of 
music into the schools of this city, but 
the amount of time devoted to music in 
the Boston schools at present, he said, 
was wholly inadequate to get the results 
which children should acquire. 

W. J. PARKER. 
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Intelligence as Part of Artists’ 
Equipment 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

After reading to-day with great in- 
terest the opinions of different teachers 
in your Fall Issue on what is necessary 
for success in music, I fell I ought to 
say a word about what I have found in 
my experience. Many of the authorities 
that you mention say, for instance, that 
one ought to be “intelligent.” Really, I 
know a number of very successful vocal- 
ists who are—well, the popular phrase 
would place them among the gymnasium 
apparatus. Don’t you believe it possible 
that a musician can do things altogether 
by instinct, the opera soprano, for in- 
stance, who may never have gone to 
school and yet can do a very effective 
death scene? I sometimes think some 
pianists never think at all, just feel. 
Mightn’t it be that the musician’s im- 
pulses to fine art move along a special 
nerve-arc, avoiding the conscious brain 
altogether? That is, the artist may not 
know what he is doing during perform- 
ances, but wake like from a dream after- 
ward. I am greatly interested in this 
problem, and I think it would be a splen- 
did thing if artists who have observed 
their mental phenomena during their 
performances would describe them 
through your valued columns. 

Music STUDENT. 
New York, Oct. 22, 1922. 





More New York Reminiscences 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The article by H. R. Humphries on old- 
time singers published in MuSICAL 
MERICA on Oct. 14, was very interest- 
img. Mr. Humphries and I were as- 
sociated at the Westminster School at 
Dobbs Ferry on the Hudson. Mr. Wil- 
liam Cushing was headmaster—a fine 
gentleman, appreciative of the efforts of 
the teachers to the highest degree. I 
taught mandolin, guitar, and banjo for 
club work in the school, as well as flute, 
violin, ’cello and harmony. I taught for 
fifteen years steadily until Westminster 
School moved up to Simsbury, Conn. I 
believe it is still there. Mr. Beiderman, 
organist of St. Ann’s Church, New York, 
taught piano and organ at Dobbs Ferry. 
I also was associated with the late Dr. 
Victor Baier, organist of Trinity Church, 
New York, and Gustav Becker, pianist, 
formerly known as the late S. B. Mills’ 
favorite pupil. We were all three of us 
at Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City 
Heights, for a number of years. Mr. 
Steinmetz was the principal, a very able 
man with an able body of instructors. 
Commencements were always a sad time 
with me. I always became so much 
interested in my pupils, that it pained 
me to see them go out of my life, and 
battle with the many unsympathetic as- 
sociates they were sure to come in contact 
with, and perhaps with no one of tender 
nature that they felt they could go to 
and tell of their troubles. Among those 
whom I remember are John Koehler, 
Alberto Himan, and Max Brownhold; 
and I should like to hear from any of 
them. J. G. WITHERS. 
New York, Oct. 17, 1922. 





Wants to Learn the Publishers’ 
Secret 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Will you allow me, through the Forum, 
to extend sympathy to “American Com- 
poser” of Lansing, Mich., in his failure 
to get his compositions published, and 
express the hope that his protest, pub- 
lished in MUSICAL AMERICA on Sept. 23, 
will become so loud that the publishers 
will have to look into matters? 

He is not the only composer who fails 
to receive recognition from the publish- 
ers. A young pianist of my acquaintance 
has written a number of piano composi- 
tions, one of which has been played 
throughout the Middle West with consid- 
erable success. At least fifty requests 
for the publisher’s name have been re- 
ceived. This does not mean much, but 


will show that the piece is at least pleas- 
ing to the ear. 

In conducting very large piano classes 
and in supervising the work of five other 
piano teachers, it is necessary for me to 
inspect a great amount of music each 
month, and I contend that there must be 


something wrong with the manuscript 
examiners when they reject some clever 
works and accept and publish some of 
the material which is being sent out. If 
any one has the secret of getting past 
these people, it will be a great blessing 
to America if he will publish it. 
HuGH C, PRICE. 


La Salle, Ill., Oct. 20, 1922. 





Less Light at Concerts 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Is there any reason why audiences 
should be blinded by brilliant electric 
lights during concert and recital per- 


formances? Patently there is no reason 
why the concert hall during a perform- 
ance should be more brilliantly lighted 
than the opera. The offense is most try- 
ing at symphonic concerts, when the 
glare of bright lights gives more than 
one listener a dull headache and conse- 
quently dulls his pleasure in the music. 
The musicians have their stand lights, 
and the concert artist’s work would only 
be the more effective for having the 
stage alone lighted. The bright light 
nuisance is less obnoxious in some halls 
than others, and has been partially rem- 
edied in some cases by indirect lighting. 
But in the largest of New York halls 
the glare falls directly on the audience. 
Surely music can lose nothing in effect 
by being presented in a soft semi-dark- 
ness. M. A. B. 
New York, Oct. 10, 1922. 





Baltimore Compositions Featured in 
Civic Program by Local Artists 
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ALTIMORE, Oct. 23—Civic musical 

activity was demonstrated in many 
phases yesterday when, at the initial con- 
cert of the season, the Baltimore Sym- 
phony at the Lyric before a large audi- 
ence inaugurated Baltimore Week, and 
thus gave opportunity for local musi- 
cians to be heard as soloists and com- 
posers. The soloists were Baltimoreans, 


who have received most of their musical 
education here. 

Austin Conradi, a brilliant pianist, who 
is associated with the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, gave a very poetic reading of the 
Saint-Saéns G Minor Piano Concerto, 
and displayed individuality which lifted 
his work to a high point of excellence. 

Another Baltimore artist, Maude 
Albert, contralto, sang an unfamiliar 
song of Schubert, “Dem Unendlichen”’ 
and an aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” 
both of which were given with a warmth 
of expression and beautiful vocal quality. 

The high point of local interest was 
the initial presentation of a manuscript 
overture “The Phantom Knight,” a work 
of pretentious musicianship by Edmund 
Hammerbacher of Baltimore. This com- 
poser had reason to feel grateful for the 
interpretation given his work by the 
municipal orchestra. Gustav Strube 
read the score with fine spirit, and the 
audience gained a colorful impression of 
the work. Mr. Hammerbacher was called 
to the stage to bow his acknowledgments 
of the applause. 

A festive tone to the program was 
given by the “Academic Epilogue” of 
Gustav Strube. In this composition 
thematic material based on the tune 
which serves for “Maryland, My Mary- 
land” has been given‘contrapuntal and 
harmonic setting of unusual interest. 
This epilogue was written for the Johns 
Hopkins University, and its academic 
stalwartness and fine character mark it 
as a piece of forceful music. 

The program began with the Beeth- 
oven’s Fifth Symphony. Mr. Strube has 
earned the warmest congratulation for 
the work that the orchestra has accom- 
plished, and the recognition of this is 
shown by increased attendances. The 
special civic features of this initial con- 
cert of the season were arranged by 
Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Director 
of Music. 

The Baltimore Opera Society, David 
Melamet, conductor, presented two per- 
formances of Balfe’s “The Bohemian 
Girl” at the Lyric on Oct. 19 and 20 
before enthusiastic audiences. The en- 
semble of the society seems to have be- 
come more unified in quality, and these 
ventures into opera production by local 
artists prove more and more interesting. 
Occasional dragging of tempi, a _ tend- 
ency of the conductor which hinders crisp 
effects, was evident in the interpretation 
of the old familiar opera. The cast in- 
cluded Harry Rosenberger, Joseph 
Swikert, Margarethe Melamet, Constance 
Novakowska Hejda, Connor Turner, Ed- 
ward Jendrick and Harry Eastman. The 
chorus members and ballet were coached 
by Barron Berthald, stage director, and 
Carol Lynn Fetser, danseuse. Members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra supplied 
the musical background. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, with 
groups of graceful dancers, gave a pro- 
gram at the Lyric on Oct. 17. These 
artists made an appeal to the eye, and 
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the pricates of their work was 
distinctive. 

Baltimore greeted the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Chorus, under the leadership of 
Alexander Koshetz, on Oct. 18 at the 
Lyric. The choral singing, and the flavor 
of the compositions, folklike and inher- 
ently colorful, made an immediate im- 
pression. Another appearance later in 
the season is being arranged. 

Hazel Knox  Bornschein, 
Franz Bornschein, violinist and com- 
poser, and Howard Thatcher, pianist. 
were heard in a recital at the dedication 
of the Grace Lutheran Auditorium, 
Hamilton, Baltimore, on Oct. 18. A pro- 
gram featuring the Baltimore composer’s 
works, and giving opportunity for the 
animated interpretations of the singer in 
American songs, was received with deep 
interest. 


beauty 


soprano; 


BORNSCHEIN. 
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San Carlo Company Gives Nine Works in 
Eastman Theater 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 23.—The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company on Satur- 
day night closed a week’s engagement at 
the Eastman Theater, having given nine 
performances before large audiences. 
The operas given were “Aida,’’ Monday; 
“Madama Butterfly,” Tuesday; “Tosca,” 
Wednesday; “Martha,” Wednesday mati- 
née, at popular prices; “Trovatore,” 
Thursday; “Bohéme,” Friday; “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” on Sat- 
urday afternoon, and “Carmen,” Satur- 
day night. The conductors for the week 
were Carlo Peroni and Aldo Franchetti, 
both of whom did good work. The com- 
pany was generally excellent. 

Marie Rappold, Tamaki Miura, Anna 
Fitziu, Manuel Salazar, Vicente Balles- 
ter all achieved emphatic success, and 
Stella de Mette was notable for fine 
work. The scenery, dancing and other 
features were on a high level of excel- 
lence, and the beautiful surroundings of 
the theater added to the effect. Persons 
came from many miles around Rochester 
to attend, the theater authorities having 
arranged special return accommodations 
for them on all lines of travel. Music 
lovers of the city were well represented 
at the performances. M, E. WILL. 


Flammer Leaves on Business Trip 


Harold Flammer, music publisher, 
left New York last week on a business 
trip through the Middle West and cities 
in Canada. Among the new Flammer 
publications which are being cordially 
received are three compositions by Elinor 
Zemick Warren of Los Angeles, “Fairy 
Hills of Dream,” “The Heart of a Rose” 
and “Christmas Morning,” an anthem 
with violin obbligato. Several volumes 
of piano studies, edited and annotated 
by Ernesto Berimen, New York pianist, 
are also being published by Harold 
Flammer, Inc. - 


_Gabrilowitsch to Play in New York and 


Chicago 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch will give a recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday 
afternoon, Oct. 28, and in Chicago Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 5. 


MATZENAUER HEARD 
IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Choral Club Presents First 
Program of Season— 
Other Recitals 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 21.—Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, opened the Jessica Colbert 
series of concerts at the Plaza Theater 
on Oct. 17. The entire house, including 
the major portion of the stage, was sold 
out. The audience manifested warm en- 
thusiasm, demanding many encores. Ver- 
di’s aria “O Don Fatale” and “Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix” from “Samson et Da- 
lila,’ German numbers in translation, 
and a French group afforded interest- 
ing contrasts. The singer’s rich art was 
most satisfactorily displayed. George 
Vause was a reliable accompanist. 

The Loring Club gave the first con- 
cert of its forty-sixth season on the 
same evening. Noteworthy numbers on 
the program were Horatio Parker’s set- 
ting of Arthur Detmer’s ode “Spirit of 
Beauty,” Mendelssohn’s “Thou Comest 
Here to the Land,” for two male choirs; 
Billeter’s “At Sunset,” with tenor solo 
sung by W. H. Wilterdink; a solo with 
chorus from Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe,” and 
Arthur Foote’s aA cappella chorus, 
“Farewell to Summer,” which is dedi- 
cated to the Loring Club. Eight string 
players and B. 8S. Moore, pianist, fur- 
nished the accompaniments. Wallace A. 
Sabin conducted. 

Frank Moss, pianist, gave the first 
local performance of a Sonata by the 
late Charles T. Griffes at Kohler & 
Chase Hall, on Oct. 10. The program 
also included the “Keltic’” Sonata and a 
group of the Etudes by MacDowell. Mr. 
Moss’ work gave evidence of a seasoned 
technique and seriousness. 

Jack Hillman, baritone, was the solo- 
ist at a concert given under the direction 
of Stanislas Bem, at the Hotel Whit- 
comb on Oct. 15. 

Eula Grandberry, vocalist, appeared 
as soloist with the California Theater 
Orchestra on Oct. 8. In “Il est doux, 
il est bon,” from “Hérodiade,” and two 
encores, her voice was disclosed as flex- 
ible and of good quality. “Fingal’s 
Cave” Overture, Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance,” excerpts from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and Massenet’s “Phédre” 
Overture made up the orchestral pro- 
gram. 





Spanish Societies Celebrate Columbus 
Day 


A New York concert in celebration of 
Columbus Day was given at the Town 
Hall, under the auspices of the Spanish 
societies of New York. Those who par- 
ticipated were Tito Schipa, tenor of the 
Chicago Opera; Vincente’ Ballester, 
baritone of the Chicago Opera; Maria 
Escobar, soprano of the San Carlo Com- 
pany; Marta de la Torre, Cuban violin- 
ist; Flora Mora, pianist; Julian Huarte, 
pianist and composer, and Manuel Pen- 
ella, who was at the piano for the singing 
of his own works by Mme. Escobar. 
These artists also participated in a mu- 
sical program at the annual banquet giv- 
en under the same auspices at the Hotel 
Astor on the evening of Oct. 12. 





New York Trio Opens Rochester Series 


RoOcHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 21.—The 
season opened on Oct. 11 at Kilbourn 
Hall with the first of the Tuesday series 
of chamber music concerts under the 
management of the Eastman School of 
Music. The New York Trio, consisting 
of Clarence Adler, pianist, Scipione 
Guidi, violinist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, 
‘cellist, appeared in a program which 
included the Beethoven Trio, Opus 1, No. 
1, in E Flat; variations from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Trio in A Minor, and D’Indy’s Trio, 
Opus 29, in B Flat. The ensemble was 
very good, and emotional qualities were 
exhibited in the dramatic Tchaikovsky 
variations. The last number was in- 
teresting and was given with verve. 

M. E. WILL. 


Trenton Violinists Marry 


TRENTON, N. J., Oct. 21—Elsa A. Voigt 
of Delawareview Avenue and Lester C 
Lanning were married on Oct. 18 at the 
Lutheran Church of the Advent. Both 
are violinists, and Miss Voight is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Harrison School. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 
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Consider Opera Festival for Maine as 
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Portland 


ORTLAND, ME., Oct. 21.—The suc- 

cess of the twenty-sixth annual 
Western Maine Festival, held here on 
Oct. 9, 10 and 11, has induced the partici- 
pating organizations to consider giving 
an operatic festival next year, compris- 
ing two or three performances with guest 
casts from the Metropolitan Company. 
This was announced at the close of the 
Festival after a meeting of the Festival 
chorus. However, nothing will be de- 
cided definitely until reports come in con- 
cerning membership in the constituent 
choruses. William Rogers Chapman, con- 
ductor of the Festival, has announced 
that future festivals are contingent upon 


the restoration to their former size of 
the choruses of Bangor and Portland. 

This year’s Festival was held in 
the face of the extremely unfavorable 
weather conditions which have come to 
be associated with festivals in the past, 
including rain, fog and heavy clouds. 

The artists this year were Lucrezia 
Bori, soprano of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano; 
Kitty McLaughlin, soprano; Marion 
Harper-Kuschke, mezzo-soprano; Helen 
Yorke, soprano; Marie Novello, pianist; 
Kola Levienne, ’cellist; Dmitry Dobkin, 
tenor; Justin Lawrie, tenor; Fernando 
Guarneri, baritone, and Giovanni Mar- 
tino, bass. In addition there were a 
chorus of approximately 600 singers 
from all over Western Maine, who had 
been rehearsing for almost a year and 
some of whom had sung at the first festi- 
val twenty-six years before; an orchestra 
of forty men from, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and, for the performance of 
“Carmen,” dancers from the Emerson 
Mason School and boy singers from the 
choir of St. Luke’s Cathedral. 

The stage of Exposition Hall was deco- 
rated in Spanish colors for the perform- 
ance of “Carmen,” and the note through- 
out the Festival was Spanish in rhythm, 
color and gaiety. 

Dmitry Dobkin shared with Lucrezia 
Bori the honors of the opening night. 
They were assisted by the Festival 
chorus and the orchestra. 

An audience, estimated at 3500, ap- 
plauded Miss Bori in an aria from 
“Louise,” the Waltz Song from “Romeo 
and Juliet” and a group of Spanish songs 
in costume, to which she added extra 
numbers; Mr. Dobkin in an aria from 
“André Chénier” and a group of Russian 
songs, the chorus in Handel’s “Halle- 
lujah,’”’ Cadman’s “I Hear a Thrush at 
Eve,” Novello’s “Bless You,” Chapman’s 
“Melody in Maine,” Elgar’s “Challenge 
of Thor” and Hart’s “Land Where Hate 
Should Die,” and the orchestra in the 
overture to “Oberon,” the Meditation 
from “Thais,” the third movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony and 
Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre. 

_A symphony concert with soloists was 
given the second night. The orchestra 
played the first and third movements of 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony, “Pathétique,” 
the “Liebestod,”’ from “Tristan und 
Isolde,” excerpts from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Snow-Maiden” and other numbers 
by Tchaikovsky and Catalani. Helen 
Yorke, soprano, was heard in “Caro 
Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” and a group 
of numbers by Rossini, Hageman and 
Rachmaninoff. Giovanni Martino, bass, 
sang an aria from Verdi’s “Simon Boc- 
canegra.”” Both artists were warmly re- 
ceived, Miss Yorke singing in spite of 
illness. The chorus was heard in Allis- 
ton’s “The Lord Is My Light” Dvorak’s 
“Blessed Jesu” and “Good Night,” from 
Jacobowski’s “Erminie.” 

Preceding this concert there had been 
a matinée concert at which Kitty Mc- 
Laughlin, soprano; Marion Harper- 
Kuschke, mezzo-soprano; Justin Lawrie. 
tenor, and Fernando Guarneri, baritone, 
appeared. On the following afternoon a 
popular instrumental program was given 
with Marie Novello, pianist, and Kola 
Levienne, ’cellist, as soloists. 


Fine Performance of “Carmen” 


The climax of the Festival, particu- 
larly in size and enthusiasm of audience, 
came on the final night with the perform- 
ance of “Carmen.” Principals, chorus, 


ballet, settings and costumes combined to 
lend the event unprecedented interest. 
Marguerita Sylva appeared in the title 
role, Helen Yorke as Micaela, Dmitry 
Dobkin as Don José, Fernando Guarneri 
and Kitty McLaughlin, 
Harper- 


as Escamillo, 


Giovanni Martino, Marion 


Events Bring Fine Programs 
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Kuschke and Justin Lawrie in other 
parts. Portland talent appeared in the 
ballet and the chorus, including dancers 
from the Emerson Mason School ana 
boys from the choir of St. Luke’s Cathe- 
dral, who assisted the Festival chorus. 

The great success of this performance 
and of the entire Festival must be at- 
tributed to the untiring efforts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chapman, whose services were 
appreciated by all the participants. At 
the business meeting of the chorus all 
the officers were re-elected by blanket bal- 
lot, nominations being made by W. C. 
Allen. Ernest H. Hill continues as presi- 
dent, Solomon W. Bates as vice-presi- 
dent, Alice H. Nelson as secretary and 
treasurer and Mrs. George F. Keys as 
librarian. Many members were enrolled 
at the meeting and rehearsals will begin 
at once. 

This year’s Festival is not yet over. 
Emma Calvé is to sing on Oct. 30 at City 
Hall and her recital will be the closing 
event. FRED LINCOLN HILL. 


TAX INCREASED ON 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Philadelphia Committee Sees 
Another Deficit with 


Higher Assessment 
By W. R. Murphy 








PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 21—Although the 
Academy of Music, focus of musical cul- 
ture in this city, had the best season in 
its history last year, operations were 
conducted at a deficit of $24,164. Ed- 
ward Bok, founder and chief of the 
Academy of Music Corporation which 
was organized to prevent transfer of 
the historic auditorium to commercial 
uses, so reported to that body at the an- 
nual meeting this week. 

In addition the Academy faces an in- 
creased tax of about $3,000 per year, as 
the Board of Revision of Taxation has 
increased the assessed valuation of the 
building 20 per cent, or $1,200,000 against 
$1,000,000 under the old assessment. 
The Executive Committee of the Cor- 
poration protested vigorously, stating 
that the Academy was not a money-mak- 
ing institution but rather an educational 
institution run with a loss for the benefit 
of civic culture. But although the as- 
sessors were sympathetic with the pur- 
pose of the protest, they pointed out that 
they were powerless to reduce the assess- 
ment under the present state of the law. 

Mr. Bok, in his report, said: 

“IT venture to emphasize this point in 
view of the fact that, while other munici- 
palities during the past two years have 
reduced the taxation of similar buildings 
in their cities, and in one or two cases 
have totally exempted from taxation 
structures not so much given over to 
public service as the Academy of Music, 
the city of Philadelphia has increased 
the burden and the loss which you are 
sustaining in your effort to keep the 
Academy true to its traditions and a 
center of public service.” 

The deficit and the taxation problem 
have excited new interest in the work of 
the Academy, and it has been proposed 
in some quarters to develop some legiti- 
mate plan by which the Academy can be 
exempted from taxation. It has also 
been suggested that the city make an 
appropriation to cover deficits, so that 
the Corporation, relieved of financial 
worries, can devote all its energies to 
the promotion of musical and cultura! 
extension. 

An appeal has been made in a general] 
way to organizations and individuals to 
house their public events or private 
social functions in the Academy, thus 
adding to the number of rentals each 
season of the main auditorium and the 
smaller foyer. The opera and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra are permanent ten- 
ants, and most of the big singing socie- 
ties, as well as the Philadelphia Forum, 
are also regular lessees. Several of the 
important large balls are given at the 
Academy and a number of private dances 
are also listed, but more are required. 

Last year there were 354 engagements 
in the auditorium against 271 the year 
before, an increase of eighty-three, and 
an additional 334 events took place in 
the foyer over 239 for the preceding 





year, an increase of 105. Last. year 
there were 688 events in both auditorium 
and foyer as against 500 the preceding 
year, and against 251 the last year of 
the old management. The short season 
of about thirty-two weeks necessitates 
concentration during fall, winter and 
early spring. The new management has 
already wrought wonders, but after two 
years of endeavor and considerable hard 
struggle is feeling that it should have 
more decisive and constructive public 
backing. 

While the prospects for the coming 
season are highly favorable, it was indi- 
cated at the annual meeting that on the 
present schedule of bookings the stock- 
holders must expect another deficit. 





Novaes Includes Works 
by American Composers 
in Brazilian Programs 





Guiomar Novaes, Pianist, in One of the 
Flowering Orchards Which Clothe the 
Hills Above Rio de Janeiro. It Is Now 


Springtime in Brazil 


After an absence of twenty months 
from the United States which she has 
spent principally in South America on 
concert tours, Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian 
pianist, is to sail for this country late 
in November, arriving’ here in time to 
begin a three months’ American tour in 
January. While in South America, Miss 
Novaes included many compositions by 
American composers in her concert pro- 
grams, and devoted especial attention to 
the works of John Powell and Edward 
MacDowell. The American compositions, 
Miss Novaes wrote in a recent letter, 
were enthusiastically received, and she 
expects to take back with her from her 
visit to this country a variety of new 
numbers for her South American réper- 
toire. The tour of the Brazilian pianist 
opens at Bloomsburg, Pa., and includes 
a New York recital on Jan. 23. Later 
she will go to the Pacific Coast, visiting 
the principal cities on the way. 


Emily Stokes Hagar Begins Season 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 23.—Emily Stokes 


Hagar, soprano, who is_ scheduled 
to give a recital in Witherspoon Hall on 
Nov. 13, opened her season with an 


appearance in Buffalo on Oct. 4. Since 
then, she has sung three times in Phila- 
delphia and also appeared in Montrose, 
Pa. Her engagements include an 
appearance with the Bach Choir and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on Nov. 4, and 
concerts in Atlantic City and Millers- 
ville, Pa., on Nov. 16 and 23 respectively. 


Florence Macbeth Opens Red Wing 
Series 


RED WING, MINN., Oct. 21.—Florence 
Macbeth, soprano, gave the opening con- 
cert in the series organized under the 
auspices of the Civic Music League, in 
the Sheldon Memorial Auditorium on 
Oct. 13. With George Roberts as her 
accompanist, Miss Macbeth demonstrated 
her artistic qualities in a lengthy pro- 
gram and many extras. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Wesley Sontag of 
Milwaukee, violinist, fulfilled a large 
number of concert engagements in cities 
of Wisconsin during the past summer 
with Howard Stein as accompanist. 





PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
STOKOWSKI FORCES 


Leading Artists Also Appear 
in Recitals as Season 
Is Ushered in 


By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 23.—The artistic 
rehabilitation of Rossini’s “William 
Tell” seems likely to become one of the 
features of the current musical season. 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza is to include the opera 


in his repertory, and at the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra concerts, on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening in the Acad- 
emy of Music, Leopold Stokowski antici- 
pated this restoration with a dazzling 
performance of the Overture. Never 
in the history of the orchestra had this 
familiar piece been incorporated in any 
of its programs here. The departure, 
from a popular standpoint, was unques- 
tionably worth making, for the audience 
was clamorous with approval. 

Delightful interpretations of five op- 
eratic excerpts from the works of Lully 
included the exquisite “Triomphe de 
Amour.” Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in 
D Minor, and a colorful performance of 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, 
closed a diversified and enlivening con- 
cert. Mr. Stokowski prefaced the pro- 
gram with explanatory comments on the 
music. 

After a long absence, Isadora Duncan 
returned to Philadelphia Oct. 17 in a 
program of interpretative dancing 
marked by the imaginative appeal and 
intellectual discernment which provoked 
so much argument in the pre-war era. 
The mood of the large audience in the 
Academy of Music on Tuesday night was 
obviously sympathetic and appreciative. 
Perhans the most favor was accorded the 
somewhat superficial interpretation of 
the “Marche Slave” of Tchaikovsky, but 
in point of imaginative penetration this 
fell far below her interpretation of the 
“Pathetic” Symphony, a remarkable in- 
vasion of the mystic mid-region of art. 
Other numbers were the “Liebestod” 
from Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde” and 
the Bacchanale from “Tannhauser.” 
Nahan Franko’s orchestra gave ad- 
mirable performances in the long, but 
interesting, program. 

Olga Samaroff began the week with 
her first appearance in two years, open- 
ing the musical season of the Philadel- 
phia Forum. She was welcomed with 
vast enthusiasm by an audience that 
overflowed the Academy Auditorium. 
Her program included Chopin’s Sonata 
in B Minor, Ernest Hutcheson’s arrange- 
ment of “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
Brahms’ Rhapsody in E Flat and Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum” in A Flat. Her brilliant 
playing brought demands for extra num- 
bers. 

John McCormack filled the Academy 
including the orchestra pit and stage for 
his recital on Wednesday. His voice 
seemed much improved by its enforced 
rest. His program included classic Han- 
del numbers, and others by Bantock, 
Rachmaninoff, Franck and Americans. 
The Irish group included several of the 
old favorites. 

Friday night brought Amelita Galli- 
Curei, who sang to another crowded 
house. She was heard to best advantage 
in brilliant coloratura numbers, such as 
the mad scene from “Hamlet” and Dell’ 
Acqua’s “Villanelle.” Groups of French 
and English songs revealed other artis- 
tic resources. Homer Samuels accom- 
panied her and Manuel Berenguer 
played flute obbligatos and solos. 

The quartet of Calvary Church, com- 
posed of Abbie Keeley, soprano; Susanna 
Dercum, contralto; Henry Gurney, tenor, 
and Horatio Connell, bass, gave a 
Witherspoon Hall concert. Liza _ Leh- 
mann’s “In a Persian Garden” was sung 
beautifully, and the singers were also 
heard in solos. 

Dr. Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster and 
assistant conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, has been engaged to write an 
advance commentary on the Philadelphia 
Orchestra programs which will appear 
each Friday during the season in the 
Public Ledger. 

The Hebrew Literature Society is de- 
voting itself to music through one of its 
sections, the Beethoven Orchestra and 
Chorus. This organization is now re- 
hearsing “Pinafore” for early presenta- 
tion. 





Elsa Stralia, Australian soprano, will 
sing with the New York Symphony in its 
Beethoven-Wagner program in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 9 and 10. 
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Drake to Sponsor Young People’s Con- 
cert Series in New York 


A series of three concerts for young 
people will be sponsored by Charles N. 
Drake at the Punch and Judy Theater, 
New York, during the season. The pro- 
grams will comprise vocal and instru- 
mental numbers, with a few words of 
explanation by the artists. The concerts 
will be given on three Sunday afternoons, 
Nov. 5 and 19, and Dec. 3, and will enlist 
the services of “Bobby” Besler, soprano; 
Herbert Dittler, violinist; Adelaide 
Fischer, soprano; Manton Marble, bari- 
tone; Gottfried Federlein, pianist: Mary 
Craig-Pigueron, soprano, and a pianist to 
be announced later. 





Engagements for Buck Singers 


Katherine Galloway, soprano and 
pupil of Dudley Buck, was soloist at the 
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Palace Theater in Bridgenert, Conn., the 
week of Oct. 7. Miss Galloway has sung 
leading roles with the St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Opera Company. Emma _ Lou 
White, soprano, was the soloist at a tea 
given at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Oct. 
14. She is a native of Kansas City and 
expects to sing in light opera. Frank E. 
Forbes, baritone, has appeared recently 
with success. Within a period of one 
week, he sang before the Richmond Hill 
Musical Society, the Fellowcraft Club of 
Richmond Hill, the Fortnightly Club of 
Rockville Center and the Epworth 
League of the Central Methodist Church 
of Yonkers. 





Hear Patterson Pupils 


A recital at the Elizabeth Kelso Pat- 
terson School of Singing on Oct. 19, 
brought forward four young singers, 
Gwyneth Hughes, contralto; Florence 
Holland and Mildred Johnson, sopranos, 
and Lillian Owens, mezzo-soprano. With 
Harry Horsfall at the piano, the students 
gave a good showing of their work in 
numbers by Tchaikovsky, Thomas, Tosti, 
Gounod, Puccini, Handel and others. 
Raymond Horsfall, violinist, was the 
assisting artist, 


Beethoven Excerpts and Rossini Over- 
ture Played at Rialto Theater 


Excerpts from Beethoven works, util- 
ized as accompaniment to a picture based 
upon an incident from the composer’s 
life, were presented at the Rialto Theater, 
New York, during the week beginning 
Oct. 22. The Overture to Rossini’s “Bar- 
ber of Seville” was played by the orches- 
tra at the same theater. At the Rivolia 
Brahms “Gipsy Dance” was interpreted 
by Rose and Francis Bernardi, youthful 
dancers, and a special orchestral score 
was arranged to accompany the motion 
pictures. 


Mme. Charles Cahier to Conduct Opera 
Class at Institute of Musical Art 


Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, who 
will sing in America this season, will pre- 
pare students for opera in a special class 
to be organized at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, New York, Frank Damrosch, 
director. Mme. Cahier is a pupil of Jean 
de Reszke. She made her début in Paris, 
and later was one of the chief singers at 
the Vienna Imperial Opera when Gustav 
Mahler was director-in- chief. 


Tamme Pupil Soloist at Musicale 


Mary Deil Dowman, coloratura so- 
prano, pupil of Charles Tamme, was solo- 
ist at a musicale at the Majestic Hotel, 
singing the “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto.” Miss Dowman is soloist of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Ridgewood, 
N. J. Pupils who took part in a recital 
on September 30 were Miss Edson, Miss 
Wallace, Louise Lecher and Mary Dow- 
man. 


Jean Paul Sc teeieings in New Studio 


Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, pianist, teacher 
and composer, has begun his activities 
for the season in his new residence studio 
on upper Broadway. His song, “It Is 
Written,” recently published, has ap- 
peared upon a number of programs, and 
will be heard at the Town Hall this 
month. Mr. Kiirsteiner is at present at 
work on a new song along similar lines. 


Ziegler Institute Begins Season 


The Ziegler Institute of Normal Sing- 
ing, Anna E. Ziegler, director, was opened 
for the fall term on Oct. 10. The various 
courses include the Caruso’. Breath 
Course, Teachers’ Course, Répertoire 
Course, and evening classes in sight sing- 
ing, harmony and musicianship. 





Marguerite Potter to Give Opera Talks 

Marguerite Potter, mezzo-soprano, 
will give a series of six opera talks in 
Studio 837, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
during the months of November and 
December. The operas to be treated 
are “Lucia,” “Traviata,” Butterfly,” 
“Huguenots,” “Carmen,” and “Manon.” 
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Reception for Trieste Quartet 

The Trieste Quartet, a chamber music 
ensemble which arrived recently in this 
country under the guidance of Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, Metropolitan Opera con- 
ductor, was given a reception at Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel on Oct. 20 by Mrs. William 
H. Hirst. While abroad this summer 
visiting European musical centers, Mrs. 
Hirst heard the quartet play several 
times. About 400 persons attended the 
affair, many of them figures of promi- 
nence in the social and musical life of 
New York. 





La Forge-Berimen Pianists Heard 


Six piano students of the La Forge- 
Bertimen studios gave a recital in the 
studios on Oct. 14. Those heard were 
Erin Ballard, Kathryn Kerin, Rosamund 
Crawford, Jessie Miller, Minabel Hunt 
and Jessie Moore. Kathryn Kerin will 
leave shortly on a concert tour with the 
La Forge Quartet and Erin Ballard will 
be one of the soloists in the noon-day 
recital in Aeolian Hall, on Nov. 3. 

Fokine Arranges Dance Numbers for 

Strand 


At the Strand Theater, New York, the 
musical program for the week beginning 
Oct. 22 included dance interpretations of 
a Strauss Polka and a Bacchanale by 
Glazounoff, arranged by Michel Fokine 
and danced by Miss Korlova, Miss Cha- 
belska and Mr. Antonell. 


Allen Studio 


Lydia Rivera, soprano, and A. Alvarez, 
tenor, both pupils of Julia Allen, soprano 
and teacher , gave a concert recently at 
the New York home of Mrs. H. Power. 
Miss Rivera has returned to her home in 
Havana where she will be, heard in a 
series of concerts, after which she will 
return to America to continue her stu- 
dies, Another pupil, John Walsh, tenor, 


Activities 


appeared in a studio musicale, Miss 
Allen recently sang for the radio at 


Bedloe’s Island and before the New York 
Theater Club. 


De Stefano Active After Italian Vacation 
Salvatore Mario de Stefano, the Ital- 
ian harpist, is again active in New York 
after a vacation of three and a half 
months spent in his native Italy. Mr. 
de Stefano spent most of his time there 
at Sorrento. He played several benefit 
concerts while in Italy and also played 
for the seamen’s benefit on board ship 
on both his trip across and his return, 


Joseph Fuchs to Return to America in 


December 


Joseph Fuchs, American violinist, who 
has been appearing with much success 
during the past year in concert in Ger- 
many and Austria, will return to this 
country in December. Many engage- 
ments have already been booked for this 
young artist. 


Yon Studios Reopened 


S. Constantine Yon, teacher of singing 
and piano, and Pietro A. Yon, teacher of 
organ and composition, reopened their 
Carnegie Hall studios for the season or 
Oct. 9. They spent the summer at their 
villa in Settino Vittone, Italy. 


ANNA CASE IN WESTFIELD 





Artist Opens Season Under Auspices of 
Musical Club 

WESTFIELD, N. J., Oct. 23.—The Musi- 
cal Club presented Anna Case on Oct. 
17 in the opening concert of the season. 
An enthusiastic audience filled the audi- 
torium of the high school. Miss Case, 
whose voice had never sounded more 
beautiful, began with a classical group of 
old Italian, French, German and English 
songs, followed by a group of modern 
French and Swedish songs and an aria 
from “Bohéme” and ended with Ameri- 
can songs. There were also repetitions 
and extra numbers. The singer’s voice 
has a caressing timbre, and she sang 
with a technical skill that met all de- 
mands and a diction unexcelled. She 
conveyed to her hearers with absolute 
fidelity the meaning of her songs. The 
lighter songs she marked with delicate 
lines of rare colorings, and in those of 
bolder effects she laid on the colors with 
free strokes, but in her art there was 
always balance, proportion and refine- 
ment. D. 


Lawrason Resumes Teaching 


Arthur Lawrason, teacher of singing, 
has returned from his vacation and re- 
opened his studio for the season. Two of 
his pupils, Adele Rowland and Olga 
Steck, have lately accepted professional 
engagements. 
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Penelope Davies, whose initials stand 
for Personality and Distinction as well 
as Piquancy and Diction, is known as 
“the mezzo soprano who knows how to 
sing so that no word is lost.’’ A few 
open dates for joint recital programs, 
choral societies and musical clubs dur- 
ing the season of 1922-23. 
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NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—Edward Mor- 
ris, pianist, has joined the faculty of the 
department of music of Smith College. 

co ee 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—At the first 
fall meeting of the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness Club the Crozet Band were guests 
of the club at dinner. The band gave a 
musical program during the evening. 

cg 2k a 


ADAMS, MAss.—A choral society 1s 
being organized under the auspices of 
Community Service. Jarvis T. Beal, ex- 
ecutive secretary of Community Service, 
is in charge and Susan Snow is chairman 
of the music committee. 

ok 2K ok 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Mabel Harring- 
ton has been appointed organist at the 
Baptist Church, Laird Newell having re- 
signed. Miss Harrington is a daughter 
of Karl P. Harrington, organist at the 
First Methodist Church. 


1 ak * 


NEWINGTON, CONN.—A _ recent pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. O’Donnell, Miss 
Rowley, Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Rowley, R. H. 
Erwin, Jr., Miss Gosdale, Mrs. Stotzer 
and F. S. Elliott before an audience of 
teachers in the public schools. 

aR ok ok 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Mollie Margolies, 
pianist, has returned to this city to re- 
sume ther teaching. Allan Hinckley, 
baritone, will soon open a new studio in 
Linwood Boulevard. He expects to pre- 
sent his pupils in operatic excerpts later 
in the season. 

* ok * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Edouard Albion at their studio gave a 
reading of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
new opera, “Daoma,” before a number ot 
musicians of Washington. Francis La 
Fiesche, whose story is the basis for the 
libretto, was a guest of honor. 


cean®Oce 


CANTON, OHIO.—The quartet choir of 
Trinity Reformed Church, Paul C. Long, 
choir-master, recently gave a_ special 
musical service assisted by Linda Fur- 
nuss of Columbus. Mrs. Ira B. Penni- 
man, organist and R. Oppenheim, vio- 
linist, were also heard in solos. 

ok ok ok 

MERIDEN, CONN.—At the first meeting 
of the Musicians’ Club at the home of its 
president, Harris S. Bartlett, plans for 
the season were discussed, and Edwin 
Gershefski was heard in a piano solo. 
Several free recitals will be given, the 
first on Oct. 17 at the Broad Street Bap- 
tist Church. 

ok * * 

NORWICH, CONN.—The Norwich Musi- 
cal Association opened its season with a 
concert at Slater Hall by the Colonial 
Male Quartet, consisting of Maurice 
Wallen, first tenor; Raymond Grant, sec- 
ond tenor; Charles Beach, baritone, and 
Harry Coe Olmstead, bass, with Robert 
Kellogg, accompanist. 

* * * 

ROCHESTER, IJ. Y.—Annie C. Parsons, 
teacher of piano, opened her studios in 
the Fine Arts Building recently. Albert 
Bowerman, with studios in the Central 
Building, has also opened his teaching 
season and gave a recent reception at 
which a number of his pupils appeared 
in a musical program. 

+ * * 

TAPPAHANNOCK, VA.—The Masonic 
Quartet, comprising Joseph White, Wal- 
ter Watkins, W. J. Phillips and J. S. 
Phillips, visited the city on a recent Sun- 
day, first assisting the choir of St. John’s 
Church at the regular evening service, 
and then giving a public concert at St. 
Margaret’s School. Its singing gave 
great pleasure. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A music memory con- 
test for pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades of the public schools will be ar- 
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ranged by Ralph G. Winslow, music su- 
pervisor, for the latter part of the schooi 
year. A committee of musicians will act 
as judges, and the Albany Community 
Chorus will award a banner to the pupils 
of the winning school. 

“St RE 
_ PORTLAND, ORE.—Harold L. Graham, 
Portland baritone, is one of four bari- 
tones and voice students of the Pacific 
coast chosen by A. Montagna of Wash- 
ington, D. C., representative of the Fed- 
eration Board of Vocational Training, 
for a year’s finishing course in New 
York. Mr. Graham is a student of Guy 
Tyler Taglieri of this city. 

OK * * 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—The San José Music 
Study Club opened its season with a 
meeting at the Alum Rock Lodge. Liza 
Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden,” sung 
by Hannah Coykendall, Nella Rogers, 
Mrs. Shepard and Mrs. Sanford Bacon, 
with Mrs. Howard Huggins at the piano, 
comprised the program, which was fol- 
lowed by a luncheon for the members and 
guests. 

* * OK 

HARRISONBURG, VA.—The Music Lov- 
ers’ Club will open its season with a con- 
cert by Rafaelo Diaz and Carolina Laz- 
zari. Besides other artist concerts the 
activities of the club will include a Christ- 
mas program anda May Festival. Mrs. 
Frank Blackburn is president; Mrs. T. 
N. Haas, vice-president; Ethel Spill- 
man, secretary, and Mrs. J. J. Hawse, 
treasurer. 

K ok aK 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Under the direction 


-of Anne Martin Sneed, associate profes- 


sor of piano and theory at Randolph 
Macon Woman’s College and chairman of 
the Lynchburg Woman’s Club musical 
programs, Florence Harvey, pianist, and 
G. A. Kluenter, professor of violin at 
Randolph Macon, gave a recital on Oct. 
13, opening the club’s year. A large 
audience of members was present. 
* ok * 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Pupils of the 
Spokane Conservatory of Music were 
heard in the first of a series of recitals 
at Sherman-Clay’s recently. Those who 
appeared included Beatrice Keene, vio- 
linist; Laurena Smith, pianist; Mrs. O. 
Hawley, vocalist, and Albert Chappel, 
Violinist. Rita Chipman was the accom- 
panist. Mrs. T. Campbell advocated the 
arrangement of special rates for students 


at a series of orchestral “events to be 
given by the Spokane Symphony Society, 
of which she is a members. 

* oe ok 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Crescendo Club, 
Mrs. D. C. Bogart president, held its first 
rehearsal recently under the direction of 
Rose Coursen-Reed. Florence Youney is 
the accompanist of the club for this sea- 
son. At the first monthly meeting for 
the season of the Musicians’ Club, 
Franck Eichenlaub president, the prin- 
cipal speaker was Mrs. Evelyn McFar- 
land McClusky, executive chairman of 
Portland’s annual Music Week, who gave 
a talk on this year’s plans. 

* * * 


St. JOSEPH, Mo.—The Fortnightly 
Club has opened its season with an en- 
rolment of more than 400 members, the 
largest in its history. At the first meet- 
ing of the year, at the Hotel Robidoux, 
Gladys Swarthout gave a program of 
French, Russian and modern English 
songs, with a group of songs by her ac- 
companist, Robert Yale Smith. The art- 
ist was warmly applauded and had to 
give many encores. The officers of this 
club are Mrs. Fred Derge, president; 
Mrs. Milton Tootle, first vice-president; 
Mrs. John I. McDonald, second vice- 
president; Grace Stringfellow, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Don Stewart, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Mary Rich Lyon, corre- 


sponding secretary, and Mrs. Helen 
Wood Bauman, musical director. 
* ok * 


YorK, PA.—A musical program was a 
feature of the annual reception by the 
president of the York Woman’s Club. 
At this reception, which opened the fall 
and winter activities of the club, hun- 
dreds of members were greeted by Mrs. 
James G. Glessner, the president, and 
heard a concert given by Florence Adele 
Wightman, harpist, and Mrs. Edgar 
Wightman, soprano, of Philadelpvhia, and 
Jane Neilson, of Lancaster. Mrs. Hor- 
ace Croll furnished the accompaniments. 
On the preceding evening Mrs. Wight- 
man and her daughter were guests at the 
home of Grace Mundorf, where they met 
some of the leading musicians of the city 
and participated in a musicale. Others 
who took part were Margaret Mundorf, 
Mrs. G. Edwin Motter. Mrs. Grace Nott, 
Mrs. I. Park Wogan, Helen Zeigler, Mrs. 
Frederick Cramer and Grace Mundorf. 
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‘Phone 5880 Schuyler 
M in Lyric-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin “ric-Cc 
Concerts—Oratorie—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan era House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick 
COMPOSER PIANIST 
Instruction—Coaching 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 


























Studio: 593 Madison Avenue, New York 
Plaza 3477 
Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Irterpretation—Theory 
607-608 Cart :gie Hall, New York 





Earle Laros 


“The pianist with a message” 
Recitals and Concerts 
Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.. 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singin 


Studio 144 East 62d St., New York 





Henry F. Seibert 
ORGANIST 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity 
65th St. and Central Park West 
New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 

115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St. 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 
Teacher of Votce 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. ‘Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
241 W. 72nd St. Col. 2983 


Carl Venth 
DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Crystal Waters = Soloist 
Vocal Instruction 
At her Studio: 9 West 47th St., New York 
Telephone Bryant 8321 


Dorsey Whittington 
American Pianist 
Studio: 13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Sratping Speman Song—Pianologue 
810 Carnegie Hall New York 


: Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan token, Gace 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfhi Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice 
Production 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone—Schuyler 9139 
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M usic Suffers Loss 


of Gifted Mind 


by Death of Louis Adolphe Coerne 


ANDIUALADALNAAAAEANNAANNANAAAEANNNANNAAAAAGAA EGAN UEATTAN AA TEA EET AT EAA ee 


ITH the passing of Louis Adolphe 

Coerne on Sept. 11, the art of music 
suffered a loss that will be felt through- 
out the land. As composer, educator and 
interpreter of music in its highest estate, 
he stood among the honored of two con- 
tinents. 

His career is an example for ambitious 
students, and is an unbroken record of 
great and varied activity. His father, 
Adolphus M. Coérne, was of Swedish and 
Dutch ancestry, a man of brilliant mind, 
wide learning and many accomplish- 
ments; a master of ten modern lan- 


guages, with a reading knowledge of 
Latin. From him, the distinguished son 
derived the passion for study and 
achievement that marked his course in 
life. Born in Newark, N. J., Feb. 27, 
1870, he received his early education in 
Germany and France. Later as a stu- 
dent at Harvard University, he studied 
harmony and composition with John 
Knowles Paine and at the same period 
was a violin pupil of Franz Kneisel. 
From 1890 to 1893 he continued his 
studies at the Royal Academy of Music 
at Munich, where he worked at organ 
and composition under Rheinberger, and 
violin and conducting under Abel, and 
graduated with highest honors. He re- 
turned to Boston during 1893-94, at 
which time he personally conducted his 
Symphonic Poem, “Hiawatha” with the 
Boston Symphony, and was then called 
to Buffalo, N. Y., where, during 1894-97, 
he was musical director of the Buffalo 








MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN | 


Voice Teacher and Coach 
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Address J. CARTALL, Sec., 
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New York 
Charlotte , 
SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts f 
Address: 30 Central Park South, New York 





The Late Louis Adolphe Coerne 


Vocal Society, the Buffalo Liedertafel, 
and the Church of the Messiah. 

He lived in Columbus, Ohio, from 1897 
to 1899 and was musical director of 
Trinity Church, the Arion Club, and the 
Mannerchor of that city. From 1899 to 
1902 he again lived abroad, devoting him- 
self to composition and publishing, and 
also completed and edited Rheinberger’s 
posthumous Mass in A Minor. Return- 
ing to America in the fall of 1902, he 
took charge of the music department at 
Harvard during the summer session of 
1903, became associate professor of 
music at Smith College during 1903-04, 
and from 1904-05 devoted himself to re- 
search work in New York City and at 
Harvard, wrote his book on ‘‘The Revo- 
lution of Modern Orchestration,” and re- 
ceived for it from Harvard the degree 
of Ph.D., this being the first instance of 
the bestowal of that degree for special 
work in music at that university. 

He again lived and traveled in vari- 
ous countries abroad, from 1905 to 1907, 
and was present at five performances of 
his opera ‘‘Zenobia” at Bremen under 
the director of Egon Pollak, this being 
the first instance of a performance in 
Europe of a grand opera composed by 
a native of the United States. Return- 
ing to America, he was engaged as 
musical director at Troy, N. Y., 1907-09; 
became director of the conservatory of 
music at Olivet College, Mich., 1909-10, 
where the honorary degree of Mus. D. 
was conferred upon him, and was then 
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Teacher of Voice and Piano 
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ERON McLEAN 


SING “ANNIE LAURIE’? 
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Management W. H. 
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VIOLIN CONTEST RECITAL 


Aeolian Hall, Monday Evening, November 13th, 1922, 8.15. 


American Violin, viz.: Stradivarius Violin will be displayed. 
Direction: J, D. Horvath, Horvath Building, 1861 Madison Avenue, New York. 


BANNER, Soloist 


Phone Harlem 0115 
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appointed director of the School of Music 
and professor of the history and science 
of music at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he also became organist and choir- 


master of the First Congregational 
Church and director of the Madison 
Mannerchor. Retaining these positions 


from 1910 to 1915, he was recalled to 
his home in the East by his appointment 
in the fall of 1915 to the chair of music 
at Connecticut College, New London, 
Conn., which position he occupied at the 
time of his death. He also held, during 
the last six months of his life, an im- 
portant editorial post with the publish- 
ing house of C. C. Birchard & Company. 

All this time his compositions were 
appearing from the great publishing 
houses of America’ and Europe, ever 
growing in interest and worth, and at 
the time of his death he had just com- 
pleted a symphonic poem, “Excalibur,” 
which he rated as his best work. This 
will probably be heard during the com- 
ing season, as several of the leading con- 
ductors have expressed their intention of 
performing it. 

Here was a useful and stimulating 
life. He worked too hard, for his in- 
domitable spirit carried him onward with 


a force he could not resist. But the 
service to which, for more than thirty 
years, he had given his best devotion 
was suddenly interrupted at the height 
of his mental powers; a burning light 
was extinguished and the places that 
knew him are darker. The final page 
of his mortal life was closed at Mount 
Auburn Chapel in Cambridge, where he 
lay asleep one beautiful afternoon amid 
flowers and the strains of his own music, 
“Fulfilment.” Colleagues and friends 
were there and the affecting words of 
Dr. Marshall found an echo in every 
heart. A devoted life is ended; but he 
left us a gracious inheritance to be 
shared by countless numbers. The music 
he made will speak and sing in his voice 
and all who hear will be glad he lived. 
DAVID STEVENS. 


Program in Whittington Studio 


The season’s first weekly musicale at 
the Dorsey Whittington piano studio was 
given on Oct. 14. With Edwin Hughes 
as guest of honor and Marie Mieler- 
Narodny and Sol Goldstein as guest art- 
ists, an interesting program was given 
by Elsie Eckert and Frances Cohen, 
pupils of Mr, Whittington. 





PASSED AWAY 
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Susan Dyer 


Susan Dyer, directress of the Green- 
wich House Music School Settlement, and 
for a number of years MUSICAL AMERI- 
CA’s correspondent at Winter Park, Fla., 
died on Oct. 21 at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, New York, after a short illness. 
Miss Dyer, the daughter of Commodore 
George L, Dyer, U. S. N., and Susan 
Hart Palmer Dyer, was born at Annapo- 
lis, Md., Dec. 20, 1880. She received her 
primary musical education at Annapolis 
and in Washington, but owing to the exi- 
gencies of her father’s profession, her 
studies were constantly interrupted. For 
some years her father was governor of 
the island of Guam and later held an 
important government position in the 
Philippines. 

Miss Dyer entered the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore, in 1897 and studied 
violin with J. C. Van Hulsteyn and har- 
mony with Otis B. Boise. She received 
her teacher’s certificate in 1902 and later 
studied for three years at Yale under 
Horatio Parker and David Stanley 
Smith. She was awarded the degree of 
Mus. Bac. in 1914, and won the Steinert 
Prize for orchestral composition the same 
year with an overture. For two years 
she did active work at the Neighborhood 
House Settlement Music School in New 
Haven, the second year as directress. 
Following this she was for several years 
instructor in violin and harmony and 
leader of the student orchestra at Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., becoming di- 
rectress of the Conservatory there in 
1916, teaching besides in the harmony de- 
partment and conducting the orchestra, 
glee clubs and chorus. During the war 
she was State Director of Liberty Cho- 
ruses under the Florida Council of De- 
fense, being appointed to the position by 
the Governor of Florida. She was also 
for two years State Music Chairman of 
the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and president of the Florida Federation 
of Music Clubs, during which time she 
raised the membership from eight to 
forty-four clubs. 

In March of this year Miss Dyer re- 
signed from her position at Rollins Col- 
lege Conservatory to become directress of 
the Greenwich House Music School Set- 
tlement. She took up her new duties on 
Sept. 1. 

Besides her work as a composer, which 


included compositions for orchestra, 
voice, violin and ensemble, Miss Dyer 
wrote a considerable amount of verse 
which was published in various maga- 
zines and some of which was set to music 
by herself and by Howard Brockway, 
among other composers. An entire pro- 
gram of her compositions was given at 
the Wadleigh High School, New York, on 
Dec. 26 of last year, under the auspices 
“7 the Evening Mail Music Club of Har- 
em. 

Funeral services were held at St. 
James’ Church, New York, on the after- 
noon of Oct. 21, at which one of Miss 
Dyer’s compositions was sung by Greta 
Torpadie, soprano. Interment was in the 
Government Cemetery, Arlington, Va., on 
Oct. 23. 


Hans Van den Berg 


Hans Van den Berg, Dutch pianist and 
composer, who had lived in New York for 
the past ten years, died of a heart at- 
tack in Bellevue Hospital, New York,-on 
Oct. 17. Because of an exceedingly re- 
tiring nature, Mr. Van den Berg was 
little known in the professional world, 
but his ability as a teacher and composer 
was known to those who came in contact 
with him during his years in America. 
He was a pupil of Saint-Saéns, Wirtz, 
Nicolai, Gernsheim, Verhoelst and Mas- 
senet, and was a friend of many of the 
leading European musicians. 

Besides his opera, “Le Crook,” which 
was produced with success at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris in 1911, his composi- 
tions comprised works for all the instru- 
ments, including a violin concerto, string 
quartets, “Poéme” for violin and orches- 
tra and orchestral suite, ‘Une Chanson 
de Matin,” a symphonic work and a num- 
ber of songs, among which is “Adoro 
Te,” a very fine song for use in the 
Catholic Church. Mr. Van den Berg con- 
fined his interests not to music alone, but 
had a keen knowledge of the kindred arts. 
Two of his pupils, Felix White of Lon- 
don and Marcuzzi of Florence, have be- 
come well known as composers. 

Mr. Van den Berg came to America to 
play in concert, but because of trouble 
with his manager, was heard in only one 
recital—in Utica—and thereafter de- 
voted his time to teaching. He has no 
relatives in this country, but has two 
brothers, one a painter and the other a 
conductor, who live in The Hague. 
Funeral services were held on the after- 
noon of Oct. 21. 








Mme. Maraquita 

PARIS, Oct. 21.—Mme. Maraquita, for 
many years one of the most famous ex- 
ponents of the ballet in France, died here 
recently at the age of eighty-three. She 
made her first appearance on the stage 
in 1846, at a boulevard theater, and in 
1854 was engaged by Offenbach for the 
Palais Royal Concert at a salary of 
fifteen francs a week. Shortly after this 
she became premiére danseuse at the 
Chatelet and later at the Opéra Comique. 
From 1893 until 1918 she was ballet mis- 
tress at the Comique and trained many 
dancers now famous in the professional 
world. Since 1918 she had lived in re- 
tirement in a small apartment in a re- 
mote quarter of Paris. 
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SOKOLOFF’S FORCES 
IN FIRST CONCERTS 


Cleveland Orchestra Plays 
Novelties—Russians Give 
Six Operas 


By Grace Goulder Izant 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 23.—Last week wit- 
nessed the opening of the Cleveland sea- 
son, with at least one event every day. 

The opening concerts of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra were given on the 


evening of Oct, 19 and the afternoon 
of Oct. 21. Tchaikovsky’s Symphony, 
“Pathétique,” opened the program, and 
the Prelude to Act III of “Lohengrin” 
closed it. The orchestra played brilliant- 
ly in both works and received applause 
that was unusual from a local symphony 
audience. Franck’s symphonic poem, 
“Les Eolides,” heard for the first time in 
Cleveland, and Brahms’ Variations on a 
theme by Haydn completed the list for 
the first pair of concerts. Following a 
custom inaugurated in previous years, 
tea was served after the matinée per- 
formance in the foyer of the Masonic 
auditorium by the women’s committee 
of the orchestra: Pier. * 

The season opened Oct. 15 with a con- 
cert at the new Public Hall by Gigli and 
Carolina Lazzari and a performance of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow Maiden” in 
the evening at Masonic Hall, the first of 
the Russian Opera Company’s six per- 
formances. The concert, under the man- 
agement of G. Bernardi, drew a record 
crowd to the big hall. The program be- 
gan with an aria from “Marta,” sung 
by’ Mr. Gigli. Miss Lazzari gave as her 
first group Handel’s “Rend’ il sereno al 
ciglio,” “La Zingarella,” by Paisiello, and 
“Amour viens aider,” from “Samson et 
Dalila.” The duet, “Ai Nostri Monti,” 
from Verdi’s “Trovatore,” concluded the 
concert. The program included numbers 
by Vanderpool, Massenet, Valverde, Mey- 
erbeer, Ponchielli, MacFadyn, Winter 
Watts, Fay Foster and Schaefer. 

Kathryn Pickard managed the Russian 
company. Beside “The Snow Maiden,” 
the répertoire included “Russalka” on 
Oct. 16, “Czar’s Bride” on Oct. 17, “Eu- 
gene Oniegin” on the afternoon of Oct. 
18, “Boris Godounoff” on the evening of 
Oct. 18 and “La Juive” on Oct. 20. One 
of the most popular was “The Snow 
Maiden,” in which Vladimir Daniloff, 
Emma Mirovitch and Olga Kasanskaya 
were heard. Dargomijsky’s tragic ‘‘Rus- 
salka” introduced to Cleveland audiences 
Marie Mashir, Busanowsky and Valen- 
tinova. The conductors were Eugene 
Fuerst, Michail Fivieski and Victor Vasi- 
lieff. 

Organ recitals were given Oct. 18 and 
22 at the Cleveland Museum of Art. The 
first of a series of lectures on the appre- 
ciation of chamber music was given by 
Thomas Whitney Surette on Oct. 20, the 
subject being Mozart’s Trio in E Flat, 





British Union Would Bar 
American Orchestral Musicians 


ONDON, Oct. 14.—The Amal- 

gamated Musicians’ Union is 
complaining that American players 
are constantly coming into the 
country and securing engagements 
while native musicians are without 
work and in financial hardship. 
The situation has come to a head 
through the arrival recently of 
more than a score of American 
saxophone players, who entered the 
country as students, the Union 
claims, and were immediately given 
orchestral engagements. Appeals 
to the Government having been 
fruitless, the Union has taken up 
the matter with employers of mu- 
sicians, threatening boycotts and 
an appeal to ex-service men to aid 
them if their demands are not 
satisfied. 
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Prize-Winning Welsh Singers Return for Tour 
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Rhondda Cymric Male Glee Singers, Who Have Arrived for a Three Months’ Tour. In the Center of First Row Are Clara Novello 
Davies, Vice-President, and Tom Morgan, Conductor 


ECENT arrivals in this country 
were, membérs of the Rhondda 
Cymrie Male Glee Singers from Wales 
for a tour of three months. The singers 
in this party belong to the larger organ- 
ization, of which Viscountess Rhondda 





” 


is president, Clara Novello Davies, vice- 
president, and Tom Morgan, conductor, 
and which was part of the thousand- 
voice choir which Mme. Davies con- 
ducted at her Golden Jubilee in Cardiff, 
Wales, on Sept. 9 and 10. This is not 
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their first visit to this country, how- 
ever. Several years ago they were vic- 
torious in the international contest held 
in Pittsburgh. They have already be- 
gun their tour, singing in several 
churches. 





which was played by Samuel Lifschey, 
Louis Green and Arthur Quimby. 

The first class in singing for members’ 
children was held Oct. 21. The first Sun- 
day afternoon of music on Oct. 22 in the 
auditorium was an illustrated talk on 
the symphony orchestra by Douglas 
Moore. These informal afternoons will 
replace the community singing of former 
years. 


Violinist Renounces $100,000 to Wed 


BosTOoN, Oct. 21.—Renouncing $100,000 
promised her by her father if she would 
not marry before thirty, Josephine Kry]l, 
a former pupil of Ysaye, and daughter of 
Bohumir Kryl, Chicago musician, was 
married recently to Paul Taylor White, 
violinist and composer, a member of the 
New England Conservatory faculty. She 
had already signed contracts for appear- 
ances abroad this winter. 





Schumann Heink to Be Under Hurok 
Management Next Season 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, whose 
tours for a number of years have been 
directed by Haensel & Jones, has signed 
a contract with S. Hurok, New York 
manager, for her exclusive services for 
the season of 1923-24. Mr. Hurok re- 
gards this contract with the contralto as 
one of the most significant episodes of his 
career as a concert manager. 





Cincinnati Musicians Elect Officers 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 21.—The board of 
directors of the Musicians’ Club elected 
the following officers on Oct. 14: Romeo 
Gorno, president; C. Hugo Grimn, first 
vice-president; Herman Bellstedt, sec- 
ond vice-president; Philip Werthner, sec- 
retary; Adolph Stadermann, treasurer, 
and W. Ethelbert Fisher, librarian. It 
was decided that the club should welcome 
Fritz Reiner, the new conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, and Frank Van 
der Stucken, the conductor of the Jubilee 
May Festival at a “smoker” on Nov. 4. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 
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Violins Stolen from Apartment of Alex- 
ander Bloch. 


Four valuable violins, including one 
worth $2,500, were stolen.from the New 
York apartment of Alexander Bloch and 
Mrs. Bloch during their recent absence 
at the Pittsfield, Mass., Festival. The 
loss of the instruments was not discov- 


ered until the furniture of the two musi- 
cians was moved from an apartment at 
37 West Eighty-seventh Street to 790 
Riverside Drive. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Bloch were away at the time, and the 
loss was reported on their return. The 
most valuable of the instruments be- 
longed to E. E, Levenson, broker and 
musician, who had lent it to Mr. Bloch. 
One of the violins belonged to a friend 
of Mrs. Bloch, one to a pupil and the 
fourth was an heirloom which had been 
in the family for four generations. 


Hears Works by Local 


Composers 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, Oct. 21.—Works 
by local composers were given a perform- 
ance recently at the Palace Theater. 
The orchestra was augmented for the 


oecasion, and Clifford Higgin acted as 
guest conductor. The numbers _per- 
formed included: “Overture Calvary” 
and “Air de Ballet’ by Mr. Higgin, and 
“Czardas Romance” by J. E. Bullough. 
Two songs, “Dear Little Mother of Mine” 
and “Like Dew in the Heart of a Rose” 
by Mrs. W. F. W. Lent, were sung by 
Miss Murray. CLIFFORD HIGGIN. 


Calgary 


BETTER DICTION URGED 





New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
Emphasizes Importance of 


Enunciation 

Resolutions emphasizing the necessity 
of better diction among singers were 
adopted at a recent meeting of the New 
York Singing Teachers’ Association, 
George E. Shea president, and vocal 
teachers were urged to stress the impor- 
tance of the subject among their pupils. 

“Good diction in singing must include 
clear and distinct enunciation and cor- 
rect pronunciation of text through such 
automatic use of the speech mechanism 
as to eliminate vocal interference,” the 
resolutions declare. . Singers are advised 
to approximate the usage of cultivated 
speakers throughout the English-speak- 
ing world, and the principles of voice 
production are outlined for use in conver- 
sation as well as in singing. 

The resolutions were submitted to the 
Association by a committee composed of 
May Laird Brown, chairman; Adele 
Laeis Baldwin and Walter L. Bogert. 





Ukrainian Chorus Visits Princeton 


PRINCETON, N. J., Oct. 21.— The 
Princeton Music Committee opened its 
season with a recital by the Ukrainian 
Chorus. A large audience was present. 
Mrs. H. B. Fine is chairman of the music 
committee and Mrs. W. U. Vreeland is 
secretary and treasurer. Arthur Whit- 
ing’s series of lectures will be resumed 
this season. FRANK L. GARDINER. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 

Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 

Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 

Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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